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THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH 


On May 10, I visited the First Church 
in Plymouth, Mass., and took the service 
for the minister, Rev. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey, who was on a little trip to Vir- 
ginia. 

Saturday I had been in Washington 
on a day of record-breaking heat, Sunday 
I wore my overcoat in Boston and Plym- 
outh. Boston had been hot on Saturday, 
but the wind changed and came in from 
the ocean, and the thermometer dropped 
forty degrees. 

The First Church in Plymouth is the 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers, although 
visiting ministers are well advised when 
they do not preach on the Pilgrims or the 
Mayflower Compact. Not that the people 
are not tremendously proud of this history, 
but they do not want everybody who comes 
to Plymouth to dish it up to them. The 
First Church was organized at Scrooby, 
England, in 1606, and moved to New 
England in the Mayflower in 1620. 

A tablet in the vestibule records that 
from it were formed the First Church in 
Duxbury, 1682, the First Church in Marsh- 
field, 1632, the First Church in Eastham, 
1646, the First Church in Plympton, 1698, 
the First Church in Kingston, 1717, the 
Second Church in Plymouth, 1738, and 
the Third Church in Plymouth, 1801, now 
called the Church of the Pilgrims. 

Another tablet gives the ministers, 
from Richard Clyfton and John Robin- 
son in Scrooby, 1606-1608, and John Rob- 
inson in Leyden, Holland, 1609-1620, to 
the minister, John Cookson, when the 
church was built about 1900. In 1631 
Roger Williams was an associate minister 
of the church. 

This history is simply overwhelming to 
a person who comprehends its significance. 
No wonder that visiting ministers have a 
tendency to speak of it. 

The church is of stone with a most im- 
posing exterior, and stands up the hill 
next to the site of one of the first houses 
of three hundred years ago. It was built 
some thirty years ago to replace a structure 
that was burned. The Congregational 
church stands alongside, so close that 
boys standing on the steps of the two 
buildings could easily toss balls back and 
forth. The interior is dignified and im- 
pressive. 

I had told nobody in Plymouth when I 
was arriving, but both the organist and 
one of the leading laymen were at the 
train when it rolled in at 10.25, to carry me 
up for the 10.45 a. m. service. Having 
traveled all night to get there, and not 
being sure of the direction, this was a 
relief. 

Like All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, the old First Church of 
Plymouth has an organist and precentor 
to lead the music, and, like All Souls, the 
First Church has good music. 

The congregation was small, with a high 
percentage of women, probably under 
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fifty peopie in all. But I do not look for 
large crowds when May comes, with its call 
of the out of doors, and the minister away. 
Those present made up for the size of the 
congregation by their cooperation and at- 
tention. And they were cordial after the 
service, which is appreciated by a stranger. 
The Universalists of Plymouth now wor- 
ship with this Unitarian congregation, 
and they made themselves known to the 
Universalist editor after the service. 

I preached a purely extempore sermon 
based on the 104th Psalm. I could not 
get away from it after the glorious outing 
with the Audubon Society of Washington 
the day before. - 

“Who coverest thyself with light as. 
with a garment; who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain; who maketh the 
clouds his chariot; who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind.” The psalm for gen- 
erations has expressed the deepest feel- 
ings of nature lovers. Its majestic lan- 


guage has enriched our English speech. || 


A father afterward told me of his getting 
up at two or three a. m. to be up at the 
Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary with his boy 
at sunrise. I told him the story of Jef- 
feries, the English nature writer, and what. 
Walter Besant wrote about the part 
which Jefferies’ father played in his educa- 
tion. 

So it was a guod morning, and I caught. 
the 12.25 train back and had the sweet 
rest which comes after the toil of long 
journeys. 

Alfred R. Hussey is a delightful fellow, 
and recognized as such in Plymouth. He 
has a noble appreciation of the best in 
literature and a true literary gift himself. 
He reveals that push in man toward a 
finer culture which tells us so much about. 
the nature of man. 


on a tablet and set in the wall of the ! 


building. 


The seeds of liberalism were sowed when | 
churches like those in Plymouth, Salem, ||} 


Boston, and other places dropped the 
creeds and, pledging themselves to walk 


by the rule of the Bible, left the members: |] 


free to interpret the Bible. 
The covenant at Plymouth reads: 


“We do hereby solemnly and religiously, | 


as in His most holy presence, avouch 
the Lord Jehovah, the only true God, to! 


be our God and the God of ours; and do|]} 
promise and bind ourselves to walk in all||} 
our ways according to the rule of the gos-}|} 
pel, and in all sincere conformity to His}| 


holy ordinances, and in mutual love and! 


watchfulness over one another, depending ||| 
wholly and only upon the Lord our God] 


to enable us by His grace hereunto.” 
J VES 


* * 


“You sold me a car two weeks ago.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Tell me again all you said about itt 
then. 
London (Ont.) Advertiser. 


I’m getting discouraged.”—The 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universa] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


CHURCH UNITY 


HURCH unity and church union grow steadily 
with the growth of intelligence and sympathetic 
understanding. The more a person knows, 

the more he can look back of the forms people use and 
the words that they utter to the content of their 
thought. The more he understands the motives of 
men and the needs of society, the more he is convinced 
both of the possibility and the necessity of united ac- 
tion. 

There are people who honestly think that the 
slump in church interest, church giving, church at- 
tendance—which is world wide and in churches that 
never have discussed union as well as in those that 
have—has come from our consideration of overtures 
made to us by Congregationalists and Unitarians. 

But we raise the question once more, not to ad- 
vocate any specific project but to point out that union 
marches on whether we vote aye or no. 

Dr. Page, the able and sympathetic superin- 
tendent of Congregational and Christian Churches in 
Massachusetts, pointed out recently in a private ad- 
dress that there are over one hundred examples of 
ehurch union in Massachusetts. Not all are unions 
of Congregational, Unitarian and Universalist churches, 
although these are in many of the unions. The Metho- 
dists, the Baptists, the Quakers, are in several of the 
unions. The Methodists have been especially helpful 
in them. Some sixty Congregational churches are 
represented in the Massachusetts unions. Dr. Page 
made this illuminating comment: “It is often hard to 
get them together, but they seldom break out.”’ 

The thing works. Most of the unions are in 
country districts. Most of them are caused by eco- 
nomic necessity. But they succeed. These facts 
make us reflect upon the words of a prominent Uni- 
tarian, who said sadly after a recent failure along these 
lines, “The scourging of calamity may bring us to- 
gether where our Christian idealism proves itself in- 
adequate.” 

We confess much sympathy with the standpoint 
of people who want to be let alone in the nooks and 
corners so dear to them. But why must the dear 
nooks and corners be sacrificed if they are needed and 
successful? And ought we not to think of the kind 
of implement that the people of the next generation 
will have to use in their harvest fields, and the kind 
of sword they will have to wield on their battle fields? 

Church people of like mind are sure to come to- 


gether in time. And by like mind we do not mean 
necessarily like creed, but we mean like purpose and 
ideal. 

Recently Prof. John G. Greene of the Tufts 
Divinity School, representative of a noble Baptist 
tradition, himself a Unitarian, proposed a Pan Con- 
gregational Fellowship in which Baptists, Quakers, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Congregationalists, and 
others of the Congregational type, should be in- 
cluded—all to retain autonomy and all to unite for a 
common service. We ourselves would favor it. We 
are not convinced that Universalists, even the most 
intensely sectarian, would not favor it. 

President Herrick of Andover-Newton Seminary, 
who has made such a success of a union movement, and 
who views the subject from a truly Christian stand- 
point, pointed out not long ago that Protestantism 
carries with it always two things which oppose each 
other—the seeds of division and a constant longing 
for union. 

The multiplication of sects comes from the right 
of independent judgment and freedom from hierarch- 
ical control. And the movements for union come 
from those who have understood the meaning of the 
life and work of Jesus and have uttered with him the 
prayer that “they all-may be one.” 

Nothing but high intelligence and unselfish spirit 
can make the churches of the so-called free tradition 
a united force for righteousness. 

* * 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS STICK 


EGULAR subscribers who come into the Leader 
family of their own free will and accord are 
apt to stick to the paper. A high percentage 

of those who come in as the result of a special offer 
drop out. This is the experience of all papers. Still 
more ephemeral are those who buy the paper ‘‘on the 
street” or for five cents at a time. Our object is to 
get the paper into homes and to have it read, and so 
we approve all ways of doing it. A letter from the 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, part of which appears in 
a back page advertisement in this issue, tells how he 
increased his list many hundred percent by weekly 
sales. He is resourceful and enterprising, and has 
accomplished wonders. But we do not want efforts 
slackened in the way of getting regular subscribers. 
They insure perpetuity. 

And we again express gratitude to those who 

look upon the paper as an agency to be supported 
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as well as an agency to be used for the extension of 
the gospel. Ministers by the score send the full price. 
Others take five dollar, ten dollar, twenty-five dollar 
sustaining subscriptions. Steadily the list grows of 
those who send fifty dollars at one time to endow a 
subscription, and designate the beneficiary. Only by 
such help, or help in the form of endowment, can re- 
ligious papers survive in this day and age of the world. 
SM nk 


THE MESSIAH UNIVERSALIST HOME 


HE Messiah Universalist Home has just issued 
its thirty-fifth annual report. Incorporated 
in 1900 by members of the Church of the Mes- 

siah, Philadelphia, it was opened January 4, 1902. 
During the past year, the operating expenses of this 
home were $7,911.04, and the year closed with a 
balance of $600.19. The report makes no statement 
of the number of persons cared for, but we think it is 
around twelve,... The Home already has accumulated 
funds amounting to $76,689.88. Sixty-four persons 
have joined the corporation as life members, and paid 
$100 each. Obviously the business affairs of the home 
have had the attention of competent business men. 
It has gone ahead steadily in hard times and good 
times. Interest from invested funds cannot support 
the institution. Donations, contributions and the 
work of a large auxiliary board of ladies have kept it 


solvent. 
x Ox 


MRS. CRANE DEAD 


RS. FANNY STARKEY CRANE of Stam- 

ford, Conn., donor of the beautiful chapel 

; for Crane School of Religion at Tufts College, 

died May 15. Her funeral was held May 18. An 

obituary will appear later. Albert Crane, her husband, 

established the Crane Fund at Tufts College, and she 
followed his example of service. 

* * 


1856-1936 


E received recently a postal card from a former 
Secretary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, the Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 

N. C., on which was written ‘1856-1986—EFighty 
years of Children’s Day observance, first by the Uni- 
versalist church in Chelsea, Mass., then by churches 
in other parts of the country, and finally by other de- 
nominations, Mention this in the Leader.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Leonard, pastor of our church 
in Chelsea, Mass., instituted the observance of Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. Dean Leonard is not always given 
credit for it, but the history is clear. Universalist 
churches generally celebrate this day on the first or 
second €unday in June. The official day is the second 
Sunday. 

The Massachusetts State Sunday School Con- 
vention, which had one of the best programs in its 
history at Foxboro, brought out some important ut- 
terances on the religious training of children. By all 
means, said the speakers, let them get early the truth 
of the world just as it is—with its sunshine and shadow, 
its joy and its catastrophe—but put faith in them 
early, so that when the hard experiences of life strike 
them, they will have something on which to lean. 


The warnings of our own great leaders against 
giving the child final, complete pictures of God at too 
early an age were recognized as important, and it was 
pointed out that religious instruction must be skilful 
and adapted to the child’s age, but these Massachusetts 
Universalists declare it to be a mistake to hesitate or 
delay or fail to plant faith because of the dangers in- 
volved. 

Children’s Day for children should be a day of 
song, of flowers, of beautiful ritual. Children’s Day 
for adults should be a day of dedication to one of 


the greatest tasks in life. 
* * 


NORMAN HAPGOOD TO EDIT THE REGISTER 


ORMAN HAPGOOD of New York and Peters- 
ham, Mass., has accepted the position of edi- 
tor of The Christian Register, the Unitarian 

weekly, on a half-time basis, to begin work August 1. 
We congratulate Mr. Hapgood and the Register board. 

This action brings to religious journalism an 
experienced and distinguished author and editor. 
Mr. Hapgood was born in Chicago in 1868. Like 
other well known Hapgoods, he is a Harvard man. 
He began his journalistic career as dramatic critic of 
The New York Commercial Advertiser and The Book- 
man. He was successively editor of Collier’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Weekly, and Hearst’s International. He was 
one of the first men to make a success of a “column.” 


Among his books are “‘Literary Statesmen,” “Daniel | 


Webster,” ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” ‘George Washing- 
ton,” “The Stage in America,” “Industry and Prog- 
ress,’ “The Advancing Hour,” ‘‘Up from the City 
Streets,” “Why Janet Should Read Shakespeare,” and 
“The Changing Years.’’ He was United States Minis- 
ter to Denmark during the latter part of the adminis- 
tration of President Wilson. 

Mr. Hapgood can edit, can write, and can ap- 
praise men and events. In social and economic mat- 
ters he is a progressive. 


Petersham, of which the Rev. Farl C. Davis, president 
of the Register board, is the pastor. 

In announcing the selection of Mr. Hapgood The 
Christian Register says: 


Difficult problems are before us: the gathering 
clouds of partisan conflict in the political order; the 
complicated and compelling character of social ques- 
tions; the still almost untouched task of reinterpreting 
religion under conditions imposed by our modern world 
which science has been discovering and describing; and 
our own particular interest in improving the standards 
and increasing the influence of our liberal churches, and 
transmitting the great tradition of freedom and fellow- 
ship in religion. 

At a time when liberal principles and methods are 
under a cloud the world over, the trustees believe that 
the influence of such an editor will strengthen our faith 
in fundamental tasks and bring reassuring results. 


All of us in the work of religious journalism ar } 
likely to profit much from the accession to our ranks of! 


aman like Norman Hapgood. His quiet strength an 
rugged common sense inspire confidence. 


| 
| 


In church connections he is a | 
Unitarian, belonging to the First Parish Church of | 


Since wel! 
first saw him years ago we have liked him. Conserva?| 
tive clubs like the Century of New York and the Cos}! 
mos of Washington have honored him with member}! 


| 
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ship, and radicals have poured their troubles into his 
ears. This means that a true liberal has taken up the 
work of the church press. 


ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 


HE grizzled old Pullman porter came down the 
aisle of the coach carrying an ordinary clothes 
basket in which he had a two-weeks-old baby. 

A small boy and a smaller girl were in attendance, but 
he had lost the mother. The porter acted like a 
motherly old hen with a brood of chickens. He asked 
a youth to give up his seat so that he could set the 
baby and one child in it. And he took another seat 
that was vacant except for a suitcase for the other 
child and for the young mother, who came running 
and all out of breath. The man whose suitcase he had 
moved returned furious. The porter tried to explain 
that the young mother was traveling with a baby only 
two weeks old and with two other young children. 
But the man seized his suitcase and took the porter’s 
number, declaring that he would report him. “And 
I’ve come two thousand miles,” said the young mother. 

Before the porter jumped off the moving train he 
had two addresses which would put a quietus on the 
furious man with the suitcase if he ventured to carry 
out his threat. The other passengers showed every 
desire to help the mother. 

The writer learned that the young mother had 
come from northern Minnesota, not far from Winni- 
peg, and that she was going to Middletown, Conn., 
where her husband had secured work. He has enough 
faith in human nature to believe that if the furious 
man had sensed the situation he would have behaved 
differently. He has a notion also that the man may be 
heartily ashamed of himself already. But what a jolt 
is ahead of him if he attempts to molest a courteous 
old porter for intelligent, effective service of an over- 
burdened little woman with children. 


* * 


THE CHRISTIAN EPIC* 


T is a pleasure to get hold of a study of New Testa- 
ment literature as sane and scholarly as “The 
Christian Epic,” by Mary Ely Lyman. Mrs. 

Lyman is a Mount Holyoke graduate who took ad- 
vanced degrees at Union Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She is a member of the faculties of 
Barnard and Union in New York City. 

She does not take the position of the radicals 
that the origins of these ancient writings are so ob- 
scure that we can know practically nothing about 
them with certainty, or the position of the conserva- 
tives that they are what Christian tradition declares 
them to be, but she states the position of the liberal 
when she writes in her preface “that they are a vivid 
expression of life. .... To see them as a reflection 
of life that was actually being lived, as literature in 
whose production persons of varying temperaments, 
gifts and experiences shared, is to enter into them with 
fresh perception. To realize their relationship to a 
living, growing movement, is to feel anew their vi- 
tality and power.” 


The Christian Epic. By Mary Ely Lyman, 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. Price $2.50. 


Charles 


There were timeless elements in that life of the 
early Christian community, and the author shows 
what they were. In other words, she explains the 
hold that the Bible has on modern-minded men and 
women when they really study it. 

She even writes of the Book of Revelation so’ 
that some of us not only want to read it, but actually 
do read it. 

Here is a competent woman, and a useful and 
delightful book. 

Who knows, with a few such commentators, the 
Bible may come back into real use! 

* * 


A NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


HEN Miss Pendleton announced her retire- 
ment from the presidency of Wellesley College 
in January, 1935, the trustees solicited sug- 

gestions from the faculty and alumnae as to the quali- 
ties to be sought for in a successor. Thousands of re- 
plies were tabulated. Besides experience, scholarship 
and executive ebility, which were basic, the require- 
ments suggested by the alumnae were intellectual 
honesty, leadership, tolerance, savoir faire, sympathetic 
understanding of youth, vision, and a sense of humor. 

When the board finally acted it chose Miss 
Mildred MacAfee, the young and popular Dean of 
Women at Oberlin College. We wish her success. 

It strikes us that the list of qualities considered 
desirable in a college president are highly desirable for 
everybody, and especially needed by teachers and 


ministers. 
*k K 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Is it utopian to think that we could get rid of 
slums and unemployment, retain private ownership 
and private initiative, and secure the blessings of co- 
operation? “Sweden sets us an example,” writes 
Thomas W. Arnold in the Yale Review, “without 
plaguing us with a formula.” 


“Less sentiment and more intelligence in our 
attitude toward mothers,’ was urged by Janet 
Wheeler of Middletown, N. Y. Why, she asked, does 
this country have a maternity death rate double that 
of eny European country except Scotland? 


“The trouble with you, X,” said one official to 
another, “is that you are in a hurry and God isn’t.” 
“T am wondering,” said the other, “if some day we 
may not discover that God was in a hurry, and we 
weren't.” 


Some of these laymen who are enraged over the 
social views of their minister would do well to study 
any possible relationship between those views and 
the New Testament. 


Said President Selleck at the California Univer- 
salist Convention, ‘‘We need to distinguish between 
the mechanics of religion and its dynamics.” 


There are plenty of illusions in the domain o 
religion, but none of them is quite as complete as tha 
it is all illusion. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXXIX. A Motor Road on the Mountain-Tops 


Johannes 


Ey DERMONT has vetoed a plan for a motor road 

y over the mountain-tops, to extend from the 
\ southern to the northern border of the state, 
but the National Government is building a 
road called “The Skyline Drive’’ along the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia, and has projected it on down to the Great 
Smokies in North Carolina. 

I have been over a completed section of this 
road and have come back greatly impressed. 

Vermont took the view that there is not much 
of the wilderness left, and that the state had better 
not make it too easy for people to spoil the wilds. 
“There is the Green Mountain Trail,’ said the ma- 
jority of the citizens. ‘“These wild secluded places 
can be reached by those who love them and who are 
willing to make an effort. Why should we open them 
up to folks who want to go tearing through at fifty or 
sixty miles an hours?’”’ So Vermont, after a red-hot 
campaign, and many public meetings, turned thumbs 
down on the project. j 

The National Government takes a different view. 
It proceeds on the theory that the more good roads 
we can have, within reason, to the high places and the 
low, the better it will be for the people. The National 
Parks Service wishes to protect the parks, but it 
wishes more to make them available for the people. 

The librarian of the modern age tries to get his 
books out into the hands of the people. The librarian 
of my boyhood considered it his supreme function to 
guard the books. Both things are important. So 
with the wilderness. 

Not many people who visit Washington realize 
that the Blue Ridge Mountains are within fifty miles 
of the Capital. Old residents of Washington well 
remember how in their childhood they were taken for 
the summer to many resorts in the Blue Ridge. Many 
beautiful private homes were built on the ridge, some 
facing the Shenandoah Valley and some the Loudoun 
County region to the east of the mountains, and still 
others commanding a view both ways. In the days 
of the Civil War, every gap in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia became famous for military operations, troops 
toiling back and forth, the Southerners to cut Northern 
lines, the Northerners to catch Southern generals, 
usually Stonewall Jackson. 

The widespread use of motor cars has made 
millions of people familiar with the beautiful places 
near their homes. Washingtonians, for example, have 
been going much more to the wonderful places that 
can be so easily reached in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Some are in the tide- 
ee country and some in the piedmont, or mountain, 

elts. 

Yesterday I followed the example set by prac- 
tically everybody whom I know in Washington 
possessed of an automobile. I took the Skyline 
Drive. 

The Madame and I started out when morning 
was at seven, and the dew was on the dogwood, and 
all seemed well with the world, and journeyed easily 


out over the Key Bridge in Georgetown, past Falls 
Church and Fairfax in Virginia, to Warrenton, forty- 
seven miles away. We were traveling over Civil War 
battlefields practically every mile of the journey. 
Markers told of important operations in the first and 
second battles of Manassas, or Bull Run, of Lee’s 
invasion of the North, and of operations back and 
forth over the mountains between the Shenandoah 
Valley and the country to the east. Warrenton is 
situated in an unusually beautiful rolling country at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge, and is famous for its stock 
farms. Many rich people have places around Warren- 
ton, and there is a great horse show there every year. 
We saw many of the little colts galloping happily 
after their mothers in the pastures. Here we began to 
see signs advertising the rival caverns over the moun- 
tains—Luray, Fndless, Massanutton, and the others. 
One of the little places that we passed was Washington, 
Virginia. By the time that we had made seventy-five 
miles we were up in the mountains, and at eighty 
miles we had reached the top of the gap at a height of 
2,775 feet, where a completed section of the Skyline 
Drive had been opened up. We had been traveling 
west, but here we turned to the left and followed the 
mountain-tops toward the southwest. Now we were 
in the Shenandoah National Park. 

Driving along the mountain-tops is different from 
driving along the valley. Much of the road was at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet and in places it went up over 
3,600 feet. The spring was not so far advanced, the 
trees were more storm-beaten and stunted, the ridge 
was mostly jagged rocks, and the road often was cut 
through rocks. Soon after we started on the famous 
drive we went through a tunnel, short compared with 
the Holland tunnels under the Hudson, but long 
enough to be eerie. 

There were magnificent views off on both sides of 
the ridge. Now the road would be along the tops of 
cliffs which commanded the Shenandoah Valley and 
the mountain ranges beyond. Then from the eastern 
side we would have the Warrenton-Culpepper region 
and mountains to the southeast. Here and there the 
ridge was narrow enough to look both ways at once. 
On such a road one misses the farms, the shops, the 
hamlets, even the garages and filling stations—all the 
haunts of men. One has the sublime, the awe-in- 
spiring, the panoramic. One does not have a colored 
man plowing with an old gray mule and the picka- 
ninnies rolling about the cabin door. 
without so much of human nature. 
not like it. 
highways in the valley, and rest along the quiet reaches 
of a stream. 


Though the road is over rocks and through rocks, |] 


these mountains of Virginia are not fearful like the 
Rockies and the Alps. There are groves of trees all 
along the drive, and wild flowers, and some of the song 
birds. Some of the groves were dead and blasted, and 


I learned that they were groves of chestnut which the || 


blight of a few years ago had killed. 


One has nature | 
Some people do | 
They had rather travel along the new | 
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The stunted oaks were not yet in leaf. Last 
year’s oak leaves lay in hollows of the rocks. But one 
had only to lean over the edge of the cliff to see dog- 
wood in bloom in masses of tenderest green a few 
hundred feet down the mountainside. Though the 
date was May 5, we saw the shad blossoms on the 
mountain-tops just coming out. But what filled us 
with delight were the bluets, the violets, the giant 
chickweed, and acres of the white trillium (Trillium 
grandiflorum). All the trilliums bear the name wake- 
robin, and John Burroughs gave this name to one of 
his first books. The Madame could hardly believe 
her eyes when she saw the ground white with the pure 
blossoms of the trillium. We stopped, and walked 
along the Appalachian Trail, which at this point was 
bordered by them. Here was a high garden well 
worth traveling eighty or ninety miles to visit. With 
the trillium we found a lavender violet which later 
the Madame identified as the Canada violet, which 
grows in the mountains as far south as Alabama. 

When we reached the park picnic grounds, about 
five miles south of Panorama, the place of beginning 
the drive, we drove in. Although it was only a little 
after ten, we moved over upon daylight saving time 
for luncheon purposes. A heavy-built man with some 
ladies called to us: ‘Come over and take our fire. 
We are just leaving.” The wind was cold, the sun 
beat down on his fire, the rocks were hot, it was rather 
sheltered, and we reveled in it for three-quarters of an 
hour. The bluets and purple violets came up as near 
the fire as they dared, and a chippie sat in the scrub oak 
near by. The chippie fiew down for crumbs, and al- 
together we had a cozy time. At this point we were 
eighty-seven miles from Washington, and at an ele- 
vation of 3,400 feet. A chewink was singing near by. 
We heard this bird all along the drive. The golden 
notes of a wood thrush came up the mountainside to 
us, and a Maryland yellow-throat bustled about near 
by. Before we finished lunch, a flicker, a robin, and a 
flock of juncos appeared. Our fuel was chestnut wood 
cut from some of the dead trees near by. Some men 
were working near by, and I learned that they were 
making a little reservoir for the use of the picnickers, 
and laying pipe to 2 spring down the mountainside. 
An engine will force the water up. 

On the drive we passed several camps of C. C. C. 
boys, and I learned that they had built the road. 
They are just finishing a section which extends twenty 
miles north of Panorama toward Front Royal, Va., 
a point even nearer to Washington. A friend who 
drove over this part of the road Sunday said that 
there were long stretches of crushed stone to traverse, 
not especially good for one’s tires. 

We had quite enough of it as it was. We passed 
Jewell Hollow, 3,330 feet, where we could look off 
both ways, Hughes River Gap, Skyland, where the 
sign said 3,680 feet, Timber Hollow, Franklin Cliffs, 
Fisher Gap, Big Meadows, the only thing approaching 
a field along the way, and other places bearing old 
names of the early settlers, or new names given since 
the road went through. 

I was especially interested in the “gaps,” the 
ways men found through the mountains in the days 
of discovery and settlement, and so many of them 
fought over in the Civil War. Another name was 
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Stonyman. When I was a young minister in Wash- 
ington some of my people were always urging me to 
go to the Stonyman Camps, overlooking the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and with a great view off the other way 
for only a short walk. Now thirty-five years later I 
was going by Stonyman at thirty-five miles an hour. 

About half-way down this thirty-mile section of 
the Skyline Drive we looked off to the east, where our 
map showed us the valley of the Rapidan River and 
the President’s Camp. Here Mr. Hoover made a 
camp, gradually improved it, and when he left pre- 
sented it to the nation to be included in the Shenan- 
doah National Park. It was a fine, public-spirited 
thing to do. Some President will come along in time 
who will use it. It is an ideal place for trout fishing 
and an ideal place to rest. One can reach it in a 
three-hour drive from Washington. 

While Mr. Hoover’s successor finds rest in fishing, 
he cannot clamber over rocks, but fishes from a boat. 
So in the deep-sea fishing he finds his relaxation. Mr. 
Coolidge might have used the Rapidan Camp—and 
T. R. certainly would have used it. It would have 
been meat and drink to him. 

At the end of our thirty-mile Skyline Drive we 
reached a beautiful highway over the mountains 
coming up through Swift River Gap. If we had turned 
right we could have returned through the Shenandoah 
Valley, visited Harrisonburg or Luray, gone on down 
toward Winchester and Harpers Ferry, or crossed the 
mountains to the Warrenton road again. We turned 
left and returned by Culpepper and Warrenton. At 
the turn there was a sign, Spotswood Camps. Near by 
was a cairn of stones which marks the place where 
Alexander Spotswood, famous Coloniai governor, is 
said to have made his Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. 

Spotswood, or Spottswood, or Spottiswood, 1676- 
1740, was the royal governor for twelve years, and 
stayed in Virginia after he was removed from office. 
He developed iron works on the Rapidan and later 
served as deputy postmaster-general of the colonies. 
He was the first royal governor to appreciate the value 
of the western country. his cairn that we passed 
commemorates an exploring expedition into the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1716. He went as far as streams 
which flow to the Chio. To each of his comrades on 
the journey he presented a small golden horseshoe 
lettered: “Sze juvat transcendere montes.” 

A British general, a strong friend of the infant 
College of William and Mary, interested in the educa- 
tion of the Indians, one of the early builders of America, 
he will be to many, unfortunate enough to take the 
Skyline Drive without reading this omniscient journal, 
only the name of a place to eat and sleep. 

Must I confess in print that Dr. Calvert of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau told me the story of Alexander 
Spotswood the night that I came back from the drive, 
and that the meeting with Calvert on a corner, by 
chance, and a little walk along Columbia Road, was 
what opened this door into the past for me? 

There are many chances. The M’s were to have 
gone with us, but decided at the last moment to give 
it up. So we had an extra seat for strangers. 

I wanted to go back by the Shenandoah Valley, 
but the Madame was tired and we turned left at 
Spotswood Camps. Sixteen miles down the road we 
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had to make a sharp left turn to the Charlottesville- 
Warrenton Road. At the turn a tall pale young fellow 
held up his hand and I paid no attention, but as I went 
past I noticed a girl with two babies, and stopped. 

It is something of a feat to travel with babies 
when one has money and is in a Pullman car. These 
people were traveling with babies, without money, 
and dependent on chance. They had left a point in 
South Carolina near the Georgia line the day before 
to go to Washington, D. C., where the man’s mother 
lives. He was out of work, out of money, out of a 
home, and he thought he might get work in Washing- 
ton. He said that he could not telegraph for money 
because his mother was poor. The night before a 
farmer had carried them to his own home and kept 
them. I picked them up about one p. m. and they 
had been in six vehicles to make sixty-five miles so 


far that day. When he found that we were going to 
Washington and would take them, his relief was be- 
yond words. We picked up a little food at Warrenton, 
and then the mother went fast asleep. The children 
were little angels in behavior—one six months old, the 
other not yet three years old. 

The trip had given us 231 miles when we reached 
Georgetown, 238 when we got our folks delivered. 

What could he do to pay me? ‘Nothing. There 
are plenty of things in life,” I told him, “‘that we can 
not pay for. But there is one way only—help some 
other fellow out of a bad jam. Pass the good turn 
on.”’ 

Two hours later I discovered that he or I or both 
had violated a new law of the state of Virginia abol- 
ishing hitch-hiking. But, as a sensible woman re- 
marked, ‘‘a breach of this kind honors such a law.”’ 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- III 
Asa M. Bradley 


a) HE two societies came together in a union 
service in Pacific Hall, August 2. This was 
Miss Chapin’s last appearance. Mr. Snow 
made it a condition that both ministers re- 
tire, and that the reunited society be under the pastoral 
leading of a minister who knew neither side of the 
controversy. As agent of the General Convention he 
remained until the Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D., arrived 
to relieve him, when he returned to his pastorate, 
and everyone rejoiced that the trouble was settled. 
Which it wasn’t. 

The incorporation of the Parish in Fellowship 
was retained (with very bad grace), the place of wor- 
ship, the church school superintendent, the choir, and 
the majority member of the trustees were conceded to 
the old society. When one of the representatives of 
the Parish in Fellowship was questioned as to why 
they had yielded the majority trustee, he replied that 
they were willing to yield most anything to stop the 
quarreling. The rupture was never healed, official 
reports to the contrary. The social leaders were of 
the old society, while the Miner Society, as it had 
come to be called, was composed of old line and dis- 
tinctive Universalists. As a matter of necessity, 
because of the fellowship, they were obliged to sur- 
render their organization and unite with the new. 
There were several stormy meetings before the final 
settlement, and feeling was red-hot. One of the 
leading women spitefully exclaimed, “How I hate 
that word fellowship!’ After the mixing—we can 
not truthfully say union—they of the old, having 
control of the machinery through their majority 
trustee, had everything their own way, and were not 
slow to use their advantage. In a short time they who 
had been of the Miner Society had been pushed into 
obscurity, and many of the best element dropped out. 

Dr. Rexford began his work August 30, 1874, 
with flattering prospects. The large auditorium of 
Pacific Hall was crowded, and money came easily. 
Everything was on a big scale: hall-rent $40 per Sun- 
day; music $150 per month; pastor’s salary, originally 
$250, was soon raised to $300 per month; and other 
expenditure in proportion. Dr. Rexford felt the time 


propitious for securing a house of worship; but could 
not make the trustees see the importance of impressing 
the community with the idea that the church was 
there to stay, and that it should be put on a sound 
business basis. They were satisfied with the social 
popularity which they were then enjoying. The tide 
held at flood for a couple of years, and then turned for 
the ebb. A smailer hall was rented, and expenses re- 
duced; but disintegration had set in. There were 
scandals involving several prominent members which 
brought the church into ill repute with the public. 
The old bitterness rankled, which served to keep apart 
those who could have saved the situation. There was 
no bond of union or brotherly love among the mem- 
bers, and no community property except a few hym- 
nals. Their present organization had never enlisted 
their loyalty. Dr. Rexford resigned early in 1878. 

After Rexford’s departure an effort was made to 
rally the forces. Changes were made in the official list, 
and the Rev. B. F. Bowles was called, taking up the 
work early in the fall of 1878. A vacant church build- 
ing was rented, as better suited to the needs of the 
society than Pacific Hall, and at the same time les- | 
sening the expense. This was a valuable piece of | 
property, and might have been purchased at an ab- | 
surdly low price, it being held by a bank on fore- 
closure. Had this been done, it might in a few years | 
have been sold at several times its cost. But the fruit 
of the old quarrel was now ripe, and there was no ¢co- | 
hesion. There were people enough, and they had | 
money enough, but they distrusted one another, and 
the Spirit had departed from among them. Mr. | 
Bowles labored faithfully, to meet disappointment at | 
every move. In the spring of 1880 he resigned, and 
returned to the East. There was a deficit of $1,500, 
which the trustees assessed among themselves, and 
the incident was closed. 

In 1888, the Rev. S. Goodenough, then residing 
in Santa Clara, endeavored to revive the work in San 
Francisco, meeting with some encouragement; but 
after a few months concentrated his effort on the more || 
promising movement in Oakland, across the bay, and || 
discontinued his work in San Francisco. 
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The morning papers on Faster Sunday, 1892, con- 
tained an advertisement signed by the Rey. Q. H. 
Shinn, calling Universalists to meet him that evening. 
He remained in the city a few weeks, preaching Sun- 
days, and visiting among the people. He organized a 
ladies’ circle as the nucleus for a future church, and 
set them a task at raising money for a building fund. 
He visited them several times during the next few 
years, always to find a healthy growth. But there 
were those who thought they knew as much, and 
more, about church building as he, and these were 
continually favoring the young society with advice. 
Dr. Shinn’s counsel was disregarded, and the society 
induced to effort which he considered beyond their 
present ability. However, regular services were sus- 
tained for two years, conducted by the Revs. S. Goode- 
nough, George B. Allen, and Wm. G. Swan, and my- 
self, then a licensed lay preacher. A good Sunday 
school was maintained, this antedating the preaching 
services by several months, and which gave suggestion 
for the latter. Dudley Haskell was president of this 
society. (Mr. Haskell has been mentioned elsewhere 
as a pioneer Universalist in Sacramento. He was also 
one of the trustees who made up the $1,500 deficit in 
1880.) More bad advice from without resulted in 
moving to a section of the city where the opportunity 
was strictly local, and the congregation soon ran out. 
At this time the ladies’ circle had on hand several 
hundred dollars which they had gathered toward a 
building fund. This they were persuaded to loan on 
personal security, and further the historian knows 
not. 

Dr. Shinn whenever passing that way called the 
friends together, but no effort was later made to re- 
vive the work. 

Of those mentioned as promoters of this last 
society, the Rev. George B. Allen was originally an 
Episcopal priest. He had difficulty with his bishop 
with reference to alcoholic wine at communion, and 
rather than vacate his principle he chose to vacate 
his ministry. He joined the Congregational body, but 
the heresy hunter was soon on his track. He turned 
to us, was granted a license by the California State 
Convention, and took charge of the San Francisco 
services. But some of our people, who had become 
accustomed to religious irresponsibility, resented the 
pastoral supervision which he, with his Episcopal 
training, deemed necessary. His congregations in- 
creased, the results of his pastoral work were ap- 
parent, and there was promise of financial support; 
but the irritation of the leaders became so pronounced 
that in the interests of harmony he retired from the 
field. With him went the promised backing. He was 
a good man, and a good preacher. He tried to work at 
Santa Cruz, and at several points in Oregon, but 
could find no place where he seemed to fit. He could 
not be made to understand the ultra individualism 
of Universalists, and our people never tried to under- 
stand him. He would have done us good had we been 
more patient, and not expected him to make all the 
concessions. He went to the Unitarians, but they 
too objected to pastoral oversight, and he dropped 
out of sight. 

: The Rev. Wm. G. Swan was a Canadian by birth, 
and, as a young man, a lawyer by profession. After 


several years of successful practice, he turned to the 
ministry, uniting with the Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. He was rated as one of 
the most brilliant preachers in the California Con- 
ference, and, as special mark of favor after some years 
of service in hard fields, he was located in their college 
town. Here the seminary professors discovered what 
had escaped the less critical hearers, evidence of Uni- 
versalism in his preaching. He was high-spirited and 
sensitive, and rather than endure the notoriety of a 
heresy trial he withdrew from the Conference, and 
turned to newspaper work. The Rev. Edgar Leavitt 
was publishing The Evangel in Santa Cruz at this time, 
a small monthly which was a powerful missionary 
document. Swan had been a reader of this prior to 
his retirement from the Conference, and through this 
was attracted to the San Francisco services. Mr. 
Haskell was so favorably impressed that he asked him: 
to preach, which he did so acceptably that, after a few 
months, during which he did his full share as pulpit 
supply, he was prevailed upon to take pastoral charge,. 
this being the unanimous desire of our people. He 
preached his first Sunday in great bodily pain, and. 
went home to take to his bed, never to leave it, dying: 
a few months later. He was a preacher of great power, 
and a man of fine spirit. His death was a severe set- 
back for us, just as we were so thoroughly united, and 
there seemed promise through his labors. 

The Rev. John H. Parker was an old-school min- 
ister, born in Leicester, Mass., July 14, 1814, and 
studied for the ministry with the Rev. Gilman Noyes, 
then located in Spencer, Mass. His first charge was at 
Yarmouthport, Mass., in 1887. During the early 
years of his ministry he acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion. Later, he was disfellowshiped by the New York 
Convention for causes not clear tome. I have heard 
several of our older ministers who claimed to speak 
from knowledge, say that the charges were malicious, 
and that the action. of the fellowship committee was 
hasty and ill-advised. Be that as may be, Mr. Parker 
accepted the situation, and turned to secular business, 
but always remained loyal to his ministry. Of him 
Dr. Rexford remarked: “Brother Parker is the only 
minister to make a success in San Francisco. He ac- 
complished what he undertook. He organized the 
work, and turned it over in good order to his suc- 
cessor.”” He was much in San Francisco during the 
years of the last society, and did his part with the 
younger men. Also he preached frequently in Oak- 
land, Santa Cruz, and along the line as he passed 
through Washington and Oregon going to and from 
the home of his son in North Dakota. The first time 
he preached for one of our congregations in Wash- 
ington, the people were disposed to feel peeved that 
they had been called together to listen to a feeble old 
man; but before the close of the service they had re- 
vised their opinion, they had discovered that, while 
the man was old beyond dispute, and his body feeble, 
there was nothing feeble about his message. His last 
public appearance was at my ordination at Oakland 
in 1895. I had little to say about that program, I 
knew nothing about ordinations; I only insisted that 
Father Parker be given a prominent part, and the 
charge was assigned to him (with bad grace), and I 
can testify that I was well and thoroughly charged. 
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Of this the Rev. Ada C. Bowles said it was the most 
timely and appropriate to which she had ever lis- 
tened. During one of his visits to San Francisco Mrs. 
Parker died suddenly, and was buried in the Masonic 


Cemetery. Father Parker died in the Masonic Home, 
Utica, N. Y., aged ninety-two. He was to the last 
an able preacher, and held in high esteem by our 
people in the Pacific States. 


Our Thought of God’ 


R. Homer Gleason 


One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need— 
It is the thought of God. 


I ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 

Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


QET us spend these few minutes talking about 
our thought of God. Very often we hear it 
said that our age is losing its sense of God. 
Many earnest people believe that the world 
is drifting rapidly toward atheism. ‘This is evident 
from the increasing number of sermons written to 
prove that God does exist. I do not join in this 
widespread fear. I doubt if there are many atheists. 
I dare say that we would not find more than a dozen 
within the area served by this broadcasting station. 
The fear of atheism comes from a misunderstanding of 
it and from a lack of knowledge. An atheist is one 
who denies the existence of Deity. The common mis- 
take in use of the term is that we hurl it against people 
who hold a description of God different from our own. 
A historic illustration, which middle-aged people will 
remember, is the furious opposition which was waged 
against William Howard Taft when he was a candidate 
for President. He was a Unitarian! Unitarians are 
known to reject the doctrine of the Trinity. Therefore, 
in the eyes of many Christians, Taft was an atheist. 
But the fact is, William Howard Taft was a firm be- 
liever in God, and in his character was a thoroughly 
godly man. So it isin most cases. The trouble is that 
we disagree as to what God is. We have differing 
opinions as to His nature and character. 

Debate concerning the existence of God seems to 
me utter folly, but I believe that we ought to give 
much earnest critical thought to our pictures of Him. 
I bring you an earnest question. Is your conception 
of God one for which you need not be ashamed? Is it 
in harmony with your knowledge of the universe, with 
your culture, with your reason, and with your moral 
ideals? This question is fundamental to the work of 
spiritual development. History reveals this fact: that 
progress in religion has always gone hand in hand with 
the improvement that has taken place in man’s notions 
of Deity. As one by one the crude, narrow and super- 
stitious ideas about God have fallen away, we find 
that the religious life of the world has risen to higher 
planes. j 

And, whether we like it or not, human ideas con- 
cerning God have always undergone change and will 
continue to change. Where now are Bel, Ashtar, and 
Marduk, those aciiics who once held supreme sway 
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over the vast civilization in the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, and shaped the destinies of the 
mighty empires of Assyria and Babylon? Where now are 
Ra, Ptah, Hathor and Isis, for whom millions of faith- 
ful followers were sacrificed on the banks of the Nile, 
and to whose honor were erected temples whose 
grandeur and majesty even in ruin still excite the won- 
der of men? Where now are Vishnu and Siva, those 
mysterious deities who ruled in India centuries before 
Christ was born? Where now are Odin, Thor and 
Balder, whom our Saxon and Danish forefathers 
worshiped before they conquered the British Isles? 
Where is Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts, who led Israel 
in the conquest of Palestine and ordered his soldiers to 
kill women and innocent children? All are dead. 
Their names no longer inspire either reverence or 
terror. They have perished with the generations 
that gave them birth. So must it always be. As our 
culture rises we must purify our thoughts of God. 

In our generation, however, we are facing a fact 
of serious concern. We are witnessing a revival of 
old-fashioned notions—those which picture God as a 
sort of magnified man, sitting on a throne somewhere 
afar off from the world, acting as a combined police- 
man, judge, and executioner over mankind, and sen- 
tencing to everlasting torture all who fail to do His 
will. Such conceptions do not make the world better, 
they do not improve our moral nature, they do not aid 
our spiritual growth. I gladly admit that many good 
people hold such crude and abominable notions of 
God, but I insist that those people are good in spite of 
their notions rather than because of them. And I 
know that the pages of history are badly stained by 
murders and cruelties committed by Christians upon 
pagans and other Christians. Those crimes are di- 
rectly traceable to the idea that God is a jealous and 
vengeful creature. Take the case of John Calvin, who 
was, above all else, eager to be godly and to make the 
world godly. Why then, during his dictatorship in — 
Geneva, did he instigate or approve the killing of 
men who disagreed with him on religious questions? | 
It was because of his conception of Deity. He be- 
lieved that God approved the killing of heretics. 

Let us now make this matter intimate and per- | 
sonal. You believe in worshiping God, and you be- 
lieve that worship is an aid to spiritual growth. You 
are now beginning a period of worship. But you also 
believe that God has prepared a terrible hell for all || 
sinners—a lake that burns with fire and brimstone || 
forever and ever. Into that everlasting fire, you be- 
lieve, will be cast all souls who have not overcome the || 
temptations of the world. And you do not think of || 
those souls as being almost instantly cremated, and || 
thus an end put to their misery, but you believe that || 
God has so arranged matters that they will suffer the || 
terrible agony of burning forever and ever. In be- || 
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lieving that God is capable of such inhumanity are you 
worshiping Him? No, you are committing blasphemy. 
And what about your spiritual growth? You want to 
be God-like. Do you want to be like that sort of God? 
In setting up examples for your children do you choose 
the worst men and women you can think off? No. 
Then why set up as your divine example an inhuman 
monster? 

Now let us turn to a thought of God that seems 
to me to be in harmony with modern knowledge, with 
our reason, with our highest culture, and with our 
moral ideals. I suggest that we think of Him as the 
Supreme Power, back of, underlying, and in all things 
—the Infimte, the Eternal, the Unchangeable Being. 
Think of Him, if you wish, in terms that are familiar 
in the scientific and philosophical world, such as the 
Universal Mind, the Universal Being, the Ultimate 
Reality, the Soul of the Universe. However, the 
name is of no importance. The essential thing is that 
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our conception of Deity shall not outrage our own best 
selves. It is entirely wrong that an educated, intelli- 
gent person of high moral standards should be asked 
to degrade himself in worship before a creature that 
would not be accepted in ordinary civilized society. 
Every one of us needs a picture of God so free from 
blemish that by the compelling power of its perfection 
it will daily inspire us to nobler thought and life. We 
need a conception of God that will enable us to sing: 


Be still the light upon my way, 

My pilgrim staff and road, 
My rest by night, my strength by day, 

O blessed thought of God. 
Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whese warmth is love, 
Grant us Thy truth to make us free 

And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 
Till all Thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


Was the Religion of Jesus Wholiy Man-Centered? 


Benjamin F. Butler 


eos MAN stood before the painting of the master 

| artist and remarked, “I do not see all those 
colors in the sunset,’’ and the reply of the 
master was, ‘Don’t you wish you could?” 

As I have before me the challenging article of Dr. 
John Murray Atwood entitled, ‘‘Man-Centered versus 
God-Centered Religion,’”’ I see the author as one who 
in his own life practices what he preaches. I see, too, 
an article needed perhaps in bringing things back to a 
proper balance. if I say there are some things about 
it I do not see, I suppose the reply should be, “Don’t 
you wish you could?”’ 

Dr. Atwood goes back into history to speak of 
those of other days who taught that the essence of 
religion would be found in talking about God to the 
utter forgetfulness of man. He mentions those who 
in other days said much about being willing to be 
“damned for the glory of God’ and of those who 
taught that “God exists for His own glory, making 
Him the arch-egoist of creation.” 

Well, as to all this, we may say that in every age 
there is always more or less of the theological bun- 
combe along this line. This sort of emphasis was like 
that of the priests and Levites who in going dcwn from 
Jerusalem to Jericho were so full of the thought of 
God and service to God that they could not see God 
in a wounded neighbor or service to God in an af- 
flicted brother, so they went on—“‘doing their religious 
chores and puttering around the temple doors.” 
They served the temple but not man, and had a zeal 
of God but not according to knowledge. 

Dr. Atwood is inclined to be cynical when he thinks 
of how “Calvin assented to the burning of Servetus 
because they differed as to the nature of that ultimate 
reality.” He makes mention of Cromwell also, who 
massacred two thousand Catholics who surrendered to 
him at Drogheda, declaring that in it all God had 
blessed them marvelously. 

He might on the Catholic side have mentioned the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, which continued for 
two months, until seventy thousand Frotestants fell. 


And when the Cardinal of Lorraine heard the news 
he rewarded the messenger with a thousand crowns, 
and cannons boomed and bells rang. As a further 
reward Gregory sent Charles the Golden Rose, and 
four months later that potentate listened complacently 
while a French priest mentioned the happiness the 
holy father had shown when he heard the news, and 
how he had gone in solemn state to render thanks to 
God and St. Louis. 

What about such religion, so called? Why, we 
make as clear-cut division between it and the religion 
of Jesus as we do between politics and statesmanship. 
And the fact that such a spirit may be emphasized 
by those sitting in the seats of the mighty and by the 
supposed sons of light makes no difference. Those 
who so emphasized never graduated from the Old 
Testament. They live back in the days of the tribal 
god of Israel, who was supposed to approve of what- 
ever the tribe or rulers of the tribes wanted done. 
He was supposed to go with the tribe to battle and 
share in defeat and victory. When Israel lost to the 
Philistines and the ark was placed in the temple of 
Dagon, that was considered not only a defeat for 
Israel but also for Yahweh. 

But such religion in any age is the religion of the 
immature mind. It was not the religion of those 
prophets of Jesus who affirmed: ‘As high as the 
heavens above the earth so are my ways higher than 
your ways, saith the Lord.” 

In hearty approval of the article in question we 
have a right to consider as religious curiosities those 
who affirm that religion consists in thinking about 
God all the time, regardless of one’s duty to man. 
In fact, if we could have a sort of a museum of re- 
ligious freaks, curiosities and antiques it would be as 
interesting to contemplate as the collections of Henry 
Ford, and about as useless for religion. 

A curious relic to be seen there would be the ‘cea 
of Professor George H. Palmer that a surgeon eculd 
not be religious while performing an operation be- 
cause he could not consciously be thinking of God, 
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but would have to concentrate on what he was doing. 

The answer of course is that one can serve God 
best by serving his fellows most. We are all, I take 
it, believers in the Abou Ben Adhem kind of religion. 
We believe in that which it is said one learned when 
he climbed into a church steeple that he might be 
nearer to God. When he reached there he leaned far 
out and asked, ‘““Where art Thou, God?’ and the 
answer came from far below, ““Down here among My 
people.” 

The school of religion at St. Lawrence does well 
not to talk to its young men all the time about “the 
nature of the Ultimate Reality—whether He is the 
absolute, or as to logos or essence or substance.”’ For 
while those are interesting subjects of speculation, 
they are of no more use in breaking the bread of life 
than were the discussions of the schoolmen when they 
mused as to how many angels could stand on the point 
of a needle, since angels were disembodied spirits. 

We must approve the essayist’s stand that in 
the thought of Jesus those who were worthy to enter 
his kingdom would not be those who merely named the 
name, but those who did the will. 

Indeed, to make the matter more emphatic, we 
believe Jesus would have affirmed that no man could 
be truly religious and inhumane at the same time. The 
truly evangelical in the thought of Jesus would not be 
the dogmatically correct, but the humanely consid- 
erate. In the Master’s thought nothing could come 
before duty to humanity. His slogan might well have 
been human values above all other values. 

The Jewish Sabbath? He respected it, but its 
observance never outweighed mercy to men. Neither 
would long prayers atone for devouring widows’ 
houses. And if men were to go to a priest and say 


they would give all their time to God if they could be 
relieved of caring for their aged parents, that would 
not do either. 

Having approved in such wholesale fashion, what 
is there then in the article in question which is not 
clear? 

I can not see how the religion of Jesus can be 
spoken of as wholly man-centered. 

If I had to choose between a man who was all the 
time calling on the name of God and a man who never 
mentioned the name of God, but daily went about in 
service to man, it would not take me long to choose the 
latter. abe 

But why be pushed to either-alternative? Above 
all, why insist that the religion of Jesus was man- 
centered? For it can no more be proved that the re- 
ligion of Jesus was man-centered than that it was God- 
centered. 

As a matter of fact, there were two foci in the 
religion of Jesus—love of God and love toman—and all 
he did for man he did in the light of his duty to God. 

If we love not man whom we have seen, how can 
we love God whom we have not seen? Precisely. 
And so would Jesus have affirmed. But Jesus was all 
the time trying to lift up men to be imitators of God’s 
way. Bless them that curse and do good to them that 
despitefully use you, that ye may be children of (that 
is, ike unto) the Father who makes His sun to rise 
on the evil and the good and sends His rain on the 
just and unjust. 

Well, we like to hear the “human side of the 
news,” and we outstandingly appreciate such as are 
working for a proper balance by emphasizing the 
human and humane emphasis in the message of Jesus. 

But there was another side. 


The Mystery of Life 


Robert Lewis Weis 


And God said, Let the earth bring forth living 
creatures after their kind, cattle, and creeping things, 
and beasts of the earth after their kind: and it was so. 
Gen. 1 : 24. 


PPNEQINE! of the privileges which I enjoyed at the 
®) 


4} Vermont and Quebec Convention conference 
: p held at Springfield, was the pleasure of hear- 
OM} ing Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, 
Mass., describe his recent trip around the world. He 
has the faculty of speaking in such a realistic way 
that we were literally carried around the world with 
him on the tour which he wanted to share with us. 

Dr. Tomlinson said that on this eight months’ 
trip two places impressed him above all others: the 
Taj Mahal in India and a prehistoric city deep in the 
interior of French Indo-China, each of which he 
briefly described. 

The Taj Mahal, that great Mohammedan tomb 
costing $20,000,000 and taking 10,000 men a score of 
years to build, is a stupendous monument to the 
mystery of death—a form of building which will never 
be duplicated. In our modern world we spend millions 
of doljlars for roads and railroads, skyscrapers, indus- 
trial plants, hospitals and educational buildings, all of 
which are necessary, directly and indirectly, for the 
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preservation of our lives—for making life more abun- 
dant. But nobody would dream nowadays of spending 
twenty million dollars for a mere resting place for the 
mortal remains of himself and his family. 

On the other hand, the great deserted city far in 
the interior of Indo-China is a monument to the 
mysiery of life. The ancient city of stone does not 
contain a solitary inhabitant, and yet in the long ago 
was very likely the largest center of population in the 
world, with the possible exception of some Chinese 
cities. London and Paris were very small towns by 
comparison; even imperial Rome had only a fraction 
of the population of this mysterious city. 

Since the beginning of time cities have come and 
gone; the greatest Assyrian and Babylonian metropo- 
lises of Piblical times are only dust today. Farth- 
quakes and tidal waves, fire, pestilence and warfare, |} 
have laid them low, and more often than not no sign i} 


remains of them but a few broken pillars, some ditches _ || 


or mounds. All gone: all a testimony of the transitori- 
ness of life. 

And yet far in the woods of Indo-China you can 
see an entire city, a mammoth metropolis, with build- 
ings in much the same condition as they were hundreds 
of years ago. Everything there but the inhabitants. 
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A lifeless city, or what is known in the mining regions 
of the far West as a “ghost city.” There are many 
silver mining towns in Nevada and other states, which 
have recently come into life again after being totally 
abandoned for two-score years. But the Indo-China 
city will probably never come back to life; it is a city 
of the past. A city without a known past history and 
without a future. 

Moreover, in contrast to the Taj Mahal, which 
was erected to memorialize the dead, this city is a 
monument to the fact that once man had built these 
homes, and shops and temples, in which to live and 
trade and worship. And while the men and women 
have long gone, yet life is still there—the life of nature, 
birds, trees, reptiles, animals and insects. 

Dr. Tomlinson saw one temple a mile long with 
every stone carved and laid to perfection. And the 
whole temple was still in a perfect state of preservation. 
But there was another religious building, somewhat 
smaller, whose condition showed the strength of nature, 
the power of life. In that temple between the stones 
seeds had secured a lodging; they had developed into 
bushes and finally into trees, and the pressure of the 
growing trees had split apart large stones, so that an 
entire length of coping had fallen down, while walls 
were crumbling. Man’s mighty efforts were reduced 
to naught through the whims of nature, through a 
force which is just as keen in the plant world to per- 
petuate itself as it is in mankind. The great, over- 
whelming principle of life, that great mystery which 
has never been solved. 

These trees which destroyed the temple, like all 
trees, can breathe; they are even said to be conscious 
to a certain extent. You have perhaps seen or heard 
of flowers which are so sensitive to light or darkness 
that they can close up their blossoms at will, and which 
even shrink from the touch of human hands. There 
are said to be trees in certain tropical countries which 
envelop any man or beast unfortunate enough to get 
between their several upright limbs, and crush the vic- 
tim to death. 

We might say that these trees and the innumerable 
serpents, while representing life, are far removed from 
man. That is true enough; they are of a lower order, 
and yet they represent a form of life. Nevertheless, 
made in God’s own image, which we particularly think 
of as made in His spiritual image—man, who is God’s 
noblest creation, the ruler of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, can sometimes seem a puny being in con- 
trast to the awful powers of nature. Sometimes in 
storms at sea, in tornados, and in earthquakes, he is 
entirely helpless against the furies of nature. We know 
of how the microscopic germs known as bacteria and 
microbes are forever waging warfare against us, and 
sometimes with appalling success. There are scientists 
who are not at all certain that in the future the insects 
may not defeat man. Many of the best scientific 
minds have considered that possibility. From the 
viewpoint of the Christian religion we hardly see how 
that could be possible, but yet we appreciate the mar- 
velous organization, ingenuity, and instinctive intelli- 
gence of the insects. Hundreds of square miles swept 
of every blade of grass by locusts; thousands of build- 
ings destroyed by the tiny termite ants In the U nited 
States every year. The great principle of life in action: 
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preserving itself, extending its sphere of influence. 

As mortal beings we are constantly reminded of 
the presence of death, and at Faster we give thought 
to the resurrection story—to the immortality of the 
soul. The constant departure of our loved ones from 
this world and the knowledge that sooner or later we 
must leave this life, cause us to have the mystery of 
death in our thoughts from time to time. But we are 
not so apt to reflect about the mystery of life, because 
we take life so much for granted—even the birth of 
our children and grandchildren is considered in a 
matter-of-fact way. Unlike the sages of the Far Fast, 
we do not spend most of our time in thoughtful re- 
flection, for we feel that life should consist more in 
doing than in philosophizing and theorizing. We live 
our lives in our own way, doing the best we can for our 
families and our fellow citizens, and trusting that, 
when we leave this world our good deeds and good 
intentions will be so wrought into our characters that 
our souls will be worthy of association with the loved 
ones who have preceded us. And I feel sure that God 
would have it so, for He would not have us morbid in 
speculating about what the future may have in store 
for us. 

So much for the mystery of death at this time. 
We may have our convictions, our assumptions, our 
faith, about the future life, but in our present life 
itself, perplexing as it may be in its many aspects, we 
are dealing with a certainty; we think, therefore we are. 
And we do well, as human beings, sometimes to con- 
template our little moment on this earth—the reason 
why we have been placed here. For we are surely 
here for a purpose; mankind did not simply “happen” 
into existence. If we had no higher attributes than 
the animals—and heaven knows that there are horses 
and dogs and other animals with noble qualities which 
often put some specimens of mankind to shame by 
comparison—if we had no conscience, no free will (I 
do not say that our wills are entirely our own, but yet 
very largely so), then there would be no reason why 
we should waste our time in wondering about our 
existence. The youth in his teens, the village drunkard, 
the criminal, and the nit-wit do not usually worry 
about the problem of their existence, but depend upon 
their relatives or the government to care for them. 
But most of us accept our share of responsibility, and 
in taking that stand we sometimes wonder what is 
the reason for it all. 

This is a big problem, in fact, the biggest and most 
serious in life, for we cannot think of our existence 
without thinking of the Father who created us, of His 
Son who has so successfully interpreted God’s wishes 
for mankind. And so I would not be bold enough to 
presume to more than touch upon the subject in the 
course of a sermon. Wise men in a lifetime who con- 
tribute a single new thought about the meaning of 
existence are unusual persons indeed. 

But there is a logical relationship between the 
fact of our existence and the fact of our having a work 
to do. These truths help us to solve at least par- 
tially the mystery of life. 

Man’s work first, of course, was to supply the 
wherewithal to sustain himself and his family. And so 
he worked with nature, as much as possible, although 
sometimes taking a stand against her when she re- 
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fused to conform to his needs. Man planted and 
harvested crops, used the stones and trees and clay for 
building. Gradually civilization became more com- 
plex and man became skilled in various ways. As 
society became more settled it was realized that wars 
and piracy, on land and sea, had no place in civilization, 
and a person to be self-respecting must have some 
sort of work to do, some regular occupation. 

That was, and is, all right as far as it goes. We 
indeed have our work to do to earn our daily bread. 
But over and over again our remote ancestors realized 
that “man cannot live by bread alone.” That was 
another mystery of life—why the constant urge to live 
a nobler life, to worship a nobler Being than we are 
ourselves? What is the conscience and why do we 
heed it, or feel so humiliated and remorseful if we fail 
to listen to the voice within? 

Ancient man could worship nature and its forces 
and be more or less satisfied with sun and moon as 
personalities and with the various gods of the earth. 
We of today appreciate the beauty and majesty of 
nature, but we can scarcely worship it. We need 
something in addition, something more like ourselves, 
for man, as a moral being, transcends the natural order. 
There is nothing in nature itself which will save and re- 
form society or civilization. Our complex civilization 
affords many social and moral problems, and nature 
offers no help to their solution. Where, then, must we 
look for an answer to our great problem of why wé are 
on this globe as living men and women, to find out what 
work we have to do? 

We must be guided by our conscience; we must 
look to the needs of our brothers all about us, and with 
those thoughts in our minds we must learn to do right 
and avoid evil, both by our experience and by the 
teachings of religion and history. The conscience, the 
needs of humanity, and the proved standards of a high 
type of morality, give us our key to the mystery of life. 
They do not teach us how we got here, nor our final 
destination, but they do show us what we are to do 
while we are beings in the flesh. We want to live good 
lives, although we don’t all have the same standards of 
right and wrong; we want to help the condition of 
mankind, although we differ in how we may go about 
it; we all have some yearning to worship a higher 
Power, although the craving is more intense in some 
than in others. Then why do we not all work together 
for the greatest good to the greatest number? 

That is not difficult to answer. It is simply be- 
cause of the weakness of human nature. We are what 
we are through inheritance and environment. We 
know that there have been great religious teachers 
who have pointed the way to the good life in no mis- 
taken terms: “the prophets of righteousness and love, 
the seers of truth and spiritual beauty, are the clearest 
voices of God in history,” and our particular leader is 
Christ. We have seen his teachings exemplified in the 
lives of saintly men and women. The average man 
tries to live a good moral life and more or less forgets 
about the spiritual life. He realizes that it actually 
pays to be good—honesty is the best policy—and a 
high type of morality brings dividends of increased 
self-respect, the admiration of one’s fellow men and 
women, and a more or less contented conscience. We 
feel that we are good citizens and good parents. 


The cult of materialism has many followers today, 
and many of its worshipers are good citizens and good 
parents. It is right that we provide for our needs and 
our children’s future, and unless we want to accumulate 
tremendous sums of money for the mere sake of having 
great wealth, there is no reason at all why we should 
not possess as much wealth as we can use, so long as 
we acquire it in an honest manner. Socialism, as we 
understand the word in its usual sense, and particularly 
as promoted by political parties bearing the names 
“Socialist” or “Communist,” is the rankest kind of 
materialism, and not only foreign but hostile to the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. Socialism, so blatantly 
exalted as a cure-all for our economic ills, puts a pre- » 
mium upon human greed, laziness, stupidity, mental 
inertia, moral selfishness and shortsightedness. I 
repeat, Socialism is the rankest form of materialism. 

But even if we are good citizens and parents and 
husbands and wives, with comfortable homes, friends, 
books and other diversions, we shall not be wholly 
contented. We shall lack one thing, the greatest thing 
of all: the adjustment of our lives to our Creator. 

From time to time you have seen persons who 
have “got religion,” as they put it, who are ecstatically 
happy. ‘Their experience may be of a very crude form, 
or they may have a contact with the Divine which is 
largely intellectual. But, however they may have 
made an approach to God, they are filled with a con- 
fidence that they have found the secret of spiritual 
satisfaction. 

Probably most people never approach quite that 
spiritual zenith, although they may have temporarily 
thought so upon occasions. But we can all obtain 
a certain help and comfort if we will seek God. If we 
are not successful in obtaining that spiritual happiness 
which is absolutely satisfying and perpetual, we shall 
at least have felt a partial satisfaction, a realization 
that we have made a search for something which en- 
riches our everyday lives. 

The purpose of life, then, as I see it and as you 
too must feel it to be, is a partial solution to the great 
mystery of life. Starting with the great life force itself, 
as we have pictured it as nature detroying the temple 


in the Indo-China wilderness; considering it as seen in 


living creatures, and finally in man—made in God’s 
image—who has a work to do in controlling the forces 
of nature for his own needs, and in organizing a civiliza- 
tion, we find that man cannot rest content until he 
has made peace with God; until he recognizes the 
Creator and cooperates with Him in advancing the 
Kingdom of God. In short, man must realize that 
godliness is life’s chief good if he would really live at 
all. Christ said that he came that we might have life, 
and have it more abundantly—true life, religious life, 
holy life. I remember that Phillips Brooks says some- 
where, in effect, that “the older you grow the more 
certain you will be of the value of a few things: of God 
and Christ, and your best friends, and that the great 
end of life is to create goodness. Everything else may 
grow uncertain, but these things are surer every day.” 
Position, wealth, possessions, even health, all fade 
away into comparative insignificance if you love God, 
follow Christ, and are kind to your fellowmen, for if 
eas those things you hold the key to the mystery 
of life. 
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A Visit to Foxboro, Mass. 


p=] X BORO is a beautiful New England town of 


oA —? five thousand people, one thousand of whom 


S~ }9]| are in the state hospital for the insane. I 
e20P8|} went there for the Universalist State Conven- 
tion. Not sensing the fact that two great programs 
were being put on by the church school people and 
the Women’s Missionary Society, I did not go until 
Wednesday night. I took the 5.38 p. m. train from Bos- 
ton to Mansfield, and there transferred to a bus which 
ran over in ten minutes, getting there about 6.30. 
I landed at the corner of a little park on which stand 
the Congregational, the Baptist, and the Universalist 
churches. Other religious movements exist, much 
smaller, including the aristocratic Episcopalians and 
the intensely convinced Adventists. The oldest so- 
ciety, of course, is the Congregational, which in New 
England towns dates back to the beginnings. 

I heard Kapp give a powerful occasional sermon 
which will speak for itself when we publish it. In 
intellectual grasp, moral passion, and spiritual fervor 
it measured up fully to what an occasional sermon 
ought to be. Kapp took the place of Huntley, whose 
illness was regretted by all. The entire service of wor- 
ship and of communion, carried through by Potter, 
Lobdell and Cole, made the occasion impressive and 
helpful. 

I did not use my return trip ticket, but rode back 
to Boston in the rain with Leavitt of Brookline, whose 
car was followed closely by that of Leavitt of Worcester, 
who was spending the night in his son’s Brookline 
apartment. 

When morning dawned I started back for Fox- 
boro in the car of Mrs. Dexter, assistant to Dr. Coons 
in the State Convention office. The clouds broke as 
we drove down the beautiful parkway toward Provi- 
dence, and orioles newly arrived from Palm Beach 
were calling from every tree. It was an exhilarating 
drive of twenty-eight miles. This time I found the 
Congregational minister, Harold E. Martin, a dear 
friend, on the watch for me, and he bore me off to see 
his library, his garden, his lilac bushes, his sturdy 
children, his demonstrative dog, and, not least, his 
charming wife. Old lilac bushes in full bloom wel- 
coming the morning sun after a night of rain, are not 
the least of the religious phenomena of a Convention 
town. 

The beautiful church spire of the Congregational 
church was ready to fall down and the church was 
ready to close up, when some young fellows said 
“No.’”’ They went to work and raised $15,000 to re- 
build the spire, and then, having their blood up, $16,000 
to repair the church, and finally, under the momentum 
gained they raised the salary and called Martin. For 
a time the Congregationalists worshiped with the 
Universalists, and it looked as if the two societies would 
combine, but without any bad feeling the plan fell 
through. , 

Then it looked as if the Universalists would fold 
up their tents, as their church was in bad shape. And 
they had no constituency that would let them raise 
thousands or even many hundreds. But a group of 
young Universalists said, ‘“We will do the repairs 


ourselves,” and, as Kapp put it, it is a case of “‘salva- 
tion by paint.” They have done their little church 
over, both down stairs in the old disused basement and 
up in the auditorium, and have paid for all materials 
necessary. And such headway did they get up that 
they invited the State Convention to meet with them, 
and entertained it royally. I must confess that I 
spoke with irritation of the necessity of going to Fox- 
boro, off the main line, for a convention, but I took it 
all back after I had been there. 

The automobile made the scheme a success. 
People with cars loaded them up with delegates. I 
probably was the one person present who used the 
railroad at all. 

As to the Convention itself, what I saw of it was 
a forenoon packed full of reports about how Univer- 
salists spend their money for good causes, and an 
afternoon packed full of talk about how they earn it, 
save it, invest it, safeguard it. There was much more 
to the session than that, but a yellow dog insisted 
early in the afternoon on taking me for a walk up to 
the water tower, and upon a little quiet rest. on some 
ancient rocks screened beautifully by newly opened oak 
and maple leaves. Then Harold Sweet, president of 
the Board of Trustees of Tufts College, presented 
temptation in the way of a drive to Attleboro, where 
I caught a train to Boston. 

After the great devotional meetings ‘and. the in- 
spiration of the programs for education and missionary 
work, it could hardly be said that Universalists have 
succumbed to the money lust of the age, but it can 
be said that talk of money works them all up and 
brought the high forensics of the day. ‘Conserve 
what we have,’ might seem to some the highest 
spiritual level reached, but in reality what lay back of it 
was a deep sense of loyalty to an obligation and belief 
in the strict observance of a trust, and a living within 
one’s income. Mr. Whitney, the president, made it 
perfectly clear that every trust fund in the possession 
of the Massachusetts State Convention (as with the 
General Convention and the Universalist Publishing 
House) is safeguarded by more than the money 
needed to fulfill it. What the recommendations de- 
bated were aiming at was help to parishes in invest- 
ments now that expert help is sorely needed. 

Dr. Coons will report upon the youth conference, 
the remarkable address of Fred Perkins of Providence, 
and the glorious banquet at night. His enthusiasm 
over the success of the three days was unbounded, 
and, hard as it was for him to pick out the greatest 
event of the week, I am inclined to think that he 
would vote for the pageant. 

Though he had a call to his office and two conven« 
tion delegates to take back to his home, Harold E. 
Sweet made two detours from the straight route from 
Foxboro to Attleboro.. In the first place he drove 
through the beautiful woods and by the little ponds 
where William E. Barton, clergyman and historian, 
lived, and where Bruce Barton has his country 
home. 

On the other detour he swung off to the left of 
the main route and followed the Coweset, or Wading, 
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River to Coweset Farm in West Mansfield, where 
Joseph L. Sweet, his father, was born in 1852. I was 
glad to see the place, glad to pass the old burying 
ground of his father and grandfather; and look over 
the broad acres that he added to the place. His son 
has not been able as yet to dispose of his head of ninety 
or one hundred pure bred Jersey cattle, not because of 
any lack of demand, but because of sentiment. Joseph 
L. Sweet, who was a trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, and a strong helper of many good 
causes, had a deep affection for the woods and the 
fields that he knew as a boy and for his old home. I 
saw the region on a perfect afternoon in May—the 
only shadows cloud shadows drifting over the fields, 
the sun bright, the grass green, the leaves of that ex- 
quisite texture and hue that they have when they have 
just opened. We could not stop to hunt up the cattle, 
for they had gone far afield. Here and there on Wading 
River men were fishing. I had glimpses of deep, quiet 
pools. I felt-that I would be willing to fish there, 
even if I had no bait and knew that I could not havea 
nibble. 

With the two ladies in the car, Mrs. Sheldon and 
Mrs. Warner, I lived over the life of the Stetson 
family in Japan, for Mrs. Sheldon was over there when 
the Madame and I visited the Stetsons in 1923. 

I had over an hour to wait at the Attleboro 
station, and I felt grateful to Mr. Sweet for taking me 
at my word and leaving me, instead of playing host 
until train time. I did not want to be on his hands at 
the crucial hour of a busy day, and I did want to do 
an editorial, and he showed the imagination which is 
such a gift. 

This Massachusetts Universalist Convention went 


to Foxboro partly to please the local church, but 
mainly to advertise the Doolittle Home. It is one 
thing to read about a good cause. It is another thing 
to look into pleasant sunny rooms and to see happy 
people who have found shelter and rest. 

Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell told the romantic story of 
how this home started ten years ago, and how it has 
grown. Practically everybody at the convention 
visited the home, saw it for themselves, and came 
away proud and pleased. 

It would be equally profitable to have Frank 
Dewick’s eloquent address at the Convention on the 
Bethany Union in Boston followed up by a visit to 
that work. Alice Enbom Taylor spoke effectively for 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, Principal Wallace 
for Dean Academy, Dean Skinner for the Tufts School 
of Religion, Professor Cole for the Universalist His- 
torical Society, and the Editor for the Publishing 
House. George A. Upton reported on the Youth 
Movement, and the Rev. Seth Brooks urged support 
of the campaign for $10,000 for Fisher Hall, St. Law- 
rence University. It was a full morning, and the men 
were glad to drive off by themselves to Fast Fox- 
boro for a men’s lunch and complete rest. Doubtless 
it was hard on the ladies left behind to eat the bread 
of loneliness in Foxboro, but all are called on to sacri- 
fice for the cause. Eighty-odd men were at the lunch, 
which was served in the community hall, and the 
Leining vocalists emphasized in staccato barks the 
undying love of the gregarious male for Alma Mater, 
for home, and for all and sundry. It was wise plan- 
ning which sent the men on the delightful little outing 
to East Foxboro. 

ISVs 


God and the State’ 


Ogden Vogt 


WO recollections of my very early childhood 
@ii suggest the principal thoughts for this eve- 
ning. The first is the sound of the wind 
eas blowing across the prairie grass of the far 
plains of the Dakotas. It must have been when I was 
something like six or seven years old, but I still recall 
the strange exhilaration and the sense of mystery and 
delight in that sound of the wind. It seems proper to 
connect the later satisfactions of nature and some- 
thing of the sense of God with that very special ex- 
hilaration of early childhood. The other memory goes 
back to about the same time. I recall hearing my 
father telling my mother excitedly, in the dusk of 
early evening, that some of his young friends were 
just about to ride off through the night with their 
rifles some thirty or forty miles across the prairie to 
recover the county records, stolen from our land 
office by the men of a neighboring town in an effort 
to establish the county seat in their community. 
This was my initiation into an awareness of society, 
or the sense of the state. So it is of these two things 
and their relations that I wish briefly to speak; of 
religion and society, of the wind and the government, 
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of ritual and culture, of God and the county records, 
of the church and the state. 

We are all today deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of society, of industry, of politics, of the church 
and the state. To begin with I suggest some attention 
to a concept that gathers more and more import with 
the increasing attention devoted to it, the concept of 
culture. I do not, of course, mean the idea of personal 
culture merely, or at least in the sense of the refine- 
ment of the personal taste or manners. I mean rather 
culture as the anthropologist conceives it, the total 
picture of the social order that describes the historic 
life of any tribe or nation or race. I remind you first, 
simply of the fact of historic cultures. Some of my 
friends have been digging among the ruins of Yucatan. 
There in the jungle they have uncovered the magnif- 
icent remains of a definitive culture. It has its own 
clear cut and coherent qualities. It is not like the 
cultures of the Greeks or the Siamese. It is clearly 
distinguished from Moslem culture or from British 
culture. The word culture in this sense is best used 
respecting those peoples where the patterns of social 
order are most consistent, harmonious and complete. 
It is, of course, often used otherwise, yet never so 
properly, to describe the usages, customs and rituals 
of any given society, even when they may not be very 
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coherent within themselves. Strictly speaking, the 
word culture should not be used concerning a nonde- 
script society. In its true sense it means a social order 
that has some definite design, where all things, indus- 
try, politics, the arts, domestic customs, and all else 
are inherently connected by the total pattern of life. 

What are the underlying factors that have pro- 
duced such cultures? Why has human life and po- 
litical society in one place become organic and con- 
sistent, and in another place failed of such order and 
design? There are many forceful elements at work in 
the formation of any great society. But I suggest that 
there are two, and two only, which are behind all the 
others. These two are Geography and Religion. 
Geography sets the conditions of life for any people. 
Religion is the total spirit with which a people fronts 
its total conditions. From these two factors comes 
at length the design of their social order, which is their 
culture. You cannot have the same culture on the 
Amazon as on the Baltic, in the mountains as on the 
plains. What is above the earth and around the 
earth and under the earth in any place constitutes the 
conditions of life for the people who dwell there. If 
they have iron they can do one thing. If they have 
no iron they must do something else. And the spirit 
which they develop as they face the earth and the sea 
and the sky, the spirit that is their real religion, how- 
ever simple or complex, at last determines the style 
or character of their life and society. Animistic 
faiths, all the way from the most primitive to the 
highly articulated mythology of the Greeks, produce 
one great family of cultures. Totemism, with its mer- 
gence of the individual in the clan, produces a dif- 
ferent sort of culture. I had the other day a little, 
perhaps unholy, glee at the consternation of some of my 
business acquaintances in the Lions Club, when I sug- 
gested that they were really totemistic, and so, if 
logical, communistic! 

There has never been any great culture, any total 
system of historic social order, that did not come di- 
rectly from a great cultus, a total spiritual outlook 
and its expression in a system of ritual worship. I 
read nowadays, in various places, of religion as a 
phase of culture, as though it were merely one of the 
aspects of culture, or even one of the results of culture. 
This is bad sociology. Religion is not the result of 
culture, but the source of culture. Cswald £pengler 
himself says that he is setting forth the “drama of 
mighty cultures, each springing with primitive strength 
from a mother religion to which it remains firmly 
bound through its entire life cycle.” The primitive 
cultus that is the mother of the culture is a system of 
rites to assure the fertility of the soil, of taboos to 
master the passions of the tribesmen, and regulate 
their relations, or orgies to whet the frenzy of war, or 
ceremonies that give meaning and splendor to life. 
All these things result at length, not only in social 
coherence and social control, but in designs of living 
that are consistent with the original spirit and faith. 

No great nation has ever long maintained its 
social order by force alone. If the present regime in 
Russia was established by physical force, it sees the 
necessity of other powers for its continuance. — It 
sets up its total ideology for adoption and devotion. 
It devises a definite system of inculcation by which 


that ideology may become the inner spirit of all its 
people. 

Culture, then, which is the total unity of the 
state, the total order of society, is developed and 
sustained only by religion, which is the total spirit 
inculcated and adopted among all the people. There is 
thus an inevitable and necessary connection between 
cult and culture, religion and society, the wind and 
the government, God and the state. 

Perhaps so much by way of introduction will lead 
us into the heart of our present problem. Our prob- 
lem is the fact of cultural disorder, the problem of dis- 
unity in the life of modern nations. In most countries 
today there is a deep cleft between the major factors 
and forces of life. We cannot here in a short space 
even mention all the factors involved. Keeping to 
the concept with which we have begun, let us note at 
least what is to my own mind the most serious of all 
our divisions, the cleft between the cultured and the 
cultivated. Who are the cultured? They are the 
people who belong to a culture, inwardly, deeply, sub- 
consciously. Their major actions flow naturally and 
necessarily from the mother religion in which they 
have been nurtured. Cultivated people are familiar 
with many cultures, but they do not necessarily have 
any of their own. Among the most favored nations 
there is no such deep cleft. Sweden, for example, 
probably enjoys the greatest cultural unity of any 
nation in the western world. Some European na- 
tions, failing in spiritual unity, have set up strong 
systems of regimentation. In all Roman Catholic 
countries there is a deep cleft between the cultured and 
the cultivated. I believe that this fact has long cast 
a dark spell of maladjustment upon many thousands 
of human beings. Our own country stands in peril 
of such a disunity, and both parties are responsible. 

We have first to face the question of the ade- 
quacy of the cultured for American social order. 
Have the people of the popular churches, the cultured, 
a vision and a power adequate to the formation of a 
great American unity? Already their prevailing ideas 
have been abandoned by large numbers of the culti- 
vated. In every great city are multitudes—I do not 
now speak of the careless or merely indifferent, but of 
people with a strong spiritual life, interested in ideas, 
devotees of the arts, philanthropic—who yet have 
become alienated from religion. A young college 
professor told me the other day that it was as much as 
his social position in academic circles was worth to say 
anything favorable or do anything definite about 
church religion. But this intellectual severance is 
not the chief danger. Far more momentous is the 
question of the adequacy of religious culture for a 
righteous industrial life. Have the American churches 
proposed ethical ideals powerful enough to permeate 
and justify American industry? The ethics of in- 
dustry are changing and will change. They cannot 
remain as they are. Will these changes come through 
some system of regimentation by the state, or by some 
revolutionary upheaval? Or can they be made to 
come by the prevalence of a brave and generous 
idealism based upon new vitalities of conviction about 
man and God? It would be disastrous for church and 
state alike for popular religion to become separated 
from advancing social ethics. 
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Meanwhile, what about the possibilities of cul- 
tivation? If the cultured of the popular churches have 
no adequate program of social unity, have the non- 
religious cultivated any greater likelihood of success? 
May I briefly note three reasons for the inadequacy of 
mere cultivation as the basis of societal unity. First, 
it cannot command the field. Does anyone seriously 
believe that in America popular church religion can be 
displaced by general education? But if your chosen 
road to social wholeness is that of cultivation, which 
yet does not displace the practice of religion, the very 
cleft you are seeking to overcome remains. Secondly, 
cultivation is not fertile. Human life has an astonish- 
_ ing way of avoiding the mechanical and the constructed 
in favor of that which is vital and passionate and inner 
and spiritual. Thirdly, it is not synthetic. The life 
of cultivation is itself divided into circles and cate- 
gories. It has no setting or scene for coherence and 
synthesis. The moment you bring the circles together, 
the interests of science and of industry and of art and 
all the rest, for the purpose of welding them, in order to 
enjoy and live the complete life, at that moment you 
have religion, cultivation has become culture. I do 
not find among the cultivated any adequate philosophy 
of society. I do not find even among political scien- 
tists any adequate theory of the coherence of the 
state. 

How can the mature social thinker hesitate in the 
choice between culture and cultivation? With all 
their weaknesses, and I suffer as much unhappiness 
as anybody at the backwardness of church religion, 
our free American churches are still the most hopeful 
bases for a just and powerful and unified American 
culture. It is still worth noting that they are not sub- 
jected either to king or bishop. They can be changed, 
they can be modified, they can be molded to the 
heart’s desire for new things by any resolute group of 
men who have ideas and courage. They still possess 
the fertility of the soil. They are still free. Without 
some such system of spiritual inculcation as they 
constitute, regimentation is inevitable. 

I hear much talk of academic freedom, and the 
fear of its loss. I find in academic circles little notion 
of the cost of that freedom or the source of its main- 
tenance. A prominent American sociologist recently 
gave warning of the probable alliance of big business 
and government, to the quenching of our freedoms in 
church and college alike. Why could he not rather 
have proposed an alliance of the academy and the 
church, that would be so strong that no man’s free- 
doms could be quenched within the borders of our 
nation? Unless the non-church cultivated can find a 
proper place within the framework of popular religion, 
we shall suffer the disaster of increasing disunity in our 
social order. Yet, alas, it seems to be true that there 
is increasing aloofness and disdain of popular religion 
in academic circles. There is a feeble sense of society 
and a hasty and crude estimate of the precious values 
to society wrapped up in any commonplace church. If 
this tendency should further increase we might fairly 
then say that our great universities had become the 
chief obstacles to American culture. I hope devoutly 
that such will not be the case. But it is fair to ask 
every non-church cultivated person, what is his ex- 
pectation and what is his dependence with respect to 


the possibility of a great American culture. Many 
far-seeing students of politics believe that only a free 
and popular system of religion commanding the as- 
sent of the majority of citizens is an adequate basis 
for societal unity. 

How shall we picture the desirability of a unified 
nation? Such a commonwealth, surely, is one in 
which all aspects of life, personal manners, industrial 
regulations, statecraft, education and art, feel the 
impact of the social spirit and the national ideals. 
All things are woven together into a harmonious de- 
sign, constituting a true culture. I feel continuously 
a personal discomfort at the major disunities of 
American life. I feel continuously the lure of the 
conception of a more nearly perfect unification of all 
things in the social order. 

Such an order, the order of a true culture, is not a 
limitation of freedom, because its order is not im- 
posed by force or regimentation, but is the effect of a 
pervasive spirit. Such an order does not quench the 
individual in favor of an absolutist state, because it 
develops in individuals such a wholeness of character 
as loves and serves the state. Such an order summons 
the loyalty of all because it embraces the needs of each, 
and satisfies not alone the material needs but the 
spiritual desires of all. 

The achievement of an ordered society complete 
in providence and coherent in design, can come only 
from the cultivation of the sense of God. I remind 
you that there is a vigorous and stirring thought to- 
day about-the idea of God. Several concepts of God 
now set forth are acceptable to many of the best 
minds of our time. But ideas about God are not 
sufficient without the actual religious practice of the 
sense of God. Or, if you do not like to use the idea of 
God at all, then the actual religious practice of the 
sense of the whole of life. Such a religious practice, 
such a culture of religion, if thoroughgoing, must lead 
to decisive results in the social order. It cannot fail 
to engender a passion for the salvation of all our citi- 
zens. It cannot fail to sorrow with the sorrows of 
every unemployed man in the nation. It cannot fail 
of concern for the material needs of every family. It 
must perforce lead every religious man to a great de- 
sire and a great purpose, for a social order both beauti- 
ful and just. The meaning of God for life today is a 
terrible and splendid reality, not an idle speculation, 
or a vague postulate, or a wistful credulity. 

Yet religion keeps ever to the fore the dangers of 
materialism. It knows that the ultimate satisfactions 
are the things of the spirit. If the experience of God 
is the beginning of effort for the social order, it is also 
the end and goal. “I am the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last.’’ The life 
of the culture of religion is not only a more potent | 
and fertile source of societal culture than is mere cul- 
tivation, but also the more complete and satisfying | 
end. ‘There is a hierarchy of the satisfactions, and | 
the highest are those of religion. I was talking with a | 
young faculty wife not long since at some dramatic | 
revels, and she said, ‘““Mr. Vogt, this is much more fun | 
than church.” I said, “Yes, if you are still fairly | 
childish.”” I know that dramatic revels are fun, and I 
like them myself, but they are only fun, and not joy. | 
Human beings all need the relaxation of play and sport, 
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but only the high celebrations of religion afford the 
joy which human hearts desire. Only these can as- 
suage the grief and repair the frustration of life. I do 
not mean that religion is a compensation for defeat 
otherwhere. It is rather goal and consummation, the 
very fullness of life, because it finds all things in the 
fullness of God. 

Who can express it in a few dramatic revels? 


Who can even express it completely in mere science 
or mere philanthropy? It can only be expressed in 
the noblest of religious assemblies and rites. It can 
only be expressed in a lifetime of devotion to the 
building of the commonwealth of a great state. And 
then sometimes you may be able to hear the wind of 
those vital and eternal energies that move through all 
things, the sun, the stars, and the mind of man. 


Will American Liberties Survive?” 
Roger N. Baldwin 


RELY in American history has the democratic 

right of free agitation been so attacked as 
today. Defenders of the status quo, fearful 
of their power and privileges in the midst of 
depression, demand the suppression of Reds, the out- 
lawry of Communism, and patriotic conformity, all 
under the false slogans of preserving the Constitution. 
To them the Constitution exists only for the protec- 
tion of property rights. Capitalism and patriotism are 
synonymous. Change by peaceful means of agitation 
is wholly foreign to their conception of Americanism, 
for they do not admit the need of change. Indeed, so 
opposed are they to any threat to their system of 
rugged individualism that even New Deal measures 
designed to preserve and prolong capitalism appear to 
them to be made in Moscow. 

This new and determined resistance to change by 
any means, peaceful or violent, is not confined to 
American business. It is a world phenomenon, 
created by the crisis of capitalism, which throws over- 
board without compunction the democracy it so long 
lived by in favor of Fascism. Any system that will 
promise protection for its privileges suits the great in- 
dustrialists and bankers who run the world of private 

rofit. 

: Though we are farther in the United States 
from the threat of Fascism than Sinclair Lewis’s book 
would have us believe, our business crowd is already 
committed to Fascist measures. The first step of a 
Fascist regime is to suppress the movements which 
menace capitalism. Mussolini long before he came to 
power destroyed the trade union and peasant coop- 
erative organizations, by the torch, the knout and 
castor oil. Hitler destroyed them the moment after 
he gained power, by his fake socialism. Every Fascist 
movement is at heart anti-labor, and militantly anti- 
radical. 

The measure of Fascism today in the United 
States is to be found in the degree to which the em- 
ployers suppress the extension of trade unions, deny 
them their rights and attack the radicals. The record 
recently revealed before a Senate Committee of the 
use of detectives, gunmen and private arms is un- 
paralleled in extent in the long history of industrial 
warfare. The opposition of employers to the New 
Deal’s efforts to arrange systematic collective bar- 
gaining has defeated the federal government itself, 
and bids fair to void the labor-relations act by ob- 
structing its enforcement and invoking every possible 
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constitutional restriction. Against the radicals an 
unceasing attack is leveled, red scares are organized, 
and all progressive causes labeled Communist to dis- 
credit them, and so check any change whatever. 

So united and determined are the reactionaries 
today that they have succeeded in creating a general 
opinion in favor of denying constitutional rights to 
those whom they choose to label Communists. Yet 
the test of civil liberty in all times is the degree to 
which they are exercised without interference by the 
most unpopular and hated minority. Without civil 
liberty for Communists to carry on their agitation, 
no civil liberty exists for anyone. Every dictatorship 
in Europe began by denying rights to Communists 
on some such specious plea as their alleged advocacy 
of the overthrow of government by force and violence, 
and then went on, with that result secured, to deny 
rights to those merely progressive or liberal. One of 
the great tragedies of the Italy and Germany before 
Fascism was the failure of other elements opposed to 
Fascism to defend the rights of Communists. Their 
turn came soon. By their division they were succes- 
sively defeated and brought under the final domination 
of the single-party state. We here have time to profit. 
from the tragedy of these European lands. Only as 
we defend the rights of Communists are our own 
secure. 

On the familiar old ground of the advocacy of 
violence the Communists are attacked today in legis- 
lation in Congress and the states. Already in four 
states, in violation of the fundamental principles of 
political democracy, the legislatures have outlawed 
from the ballot political parties held by mere election 
officials to advocate “‘sedition or treason or the over- 
throw of government by force and violence.’ Could 
any device be better calculated to encourage force and 
violence when the peaceful method of the ballot is 
denied? 

In Congress two bills are pending with the 
united support of the Chambers of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the army and navy 
crowd—one to make it a crime to speak or print a 
word that might encourage a soldier or sailor to dis- 
obey orders; the other to make it a crime to advocate 
in speech or print the overthrow of government by 
force and violence. Such dangerous legislation, as the 
war cases abundantly showed, is always used far be- 
yond its language to reach persons who advocate no 
such doctrines nor have any such intent, but who run 
foul of powerful interests. 
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All this to-do about Communist advocacies of 
violence has nothing in the record to support it. Not 
in a single case has a Communist or other radical ever 
been convicted of an act or incitement to political 
violence in the United States. The most the courts 
have made of that advocacy in sending to prison some 
scores of citizens for mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party or in deporting hundreds of aliens for that 
membership, has been a theory of future action at a 
time when the owning class and the working class 
come into conflict for control of the government and 
business. Then, say the Communists—with consid- 
erable historical justification—the owning classes will 
not yield their property and privileges without a 
violent struggle. 

Yet those who attack this political theory of 
Communism wholly ignore the constant violence of 
the owning classes in defending themselves against 
organized labor and in suppressing their workers’ 
attempts to organize. They ignore, too, the threats 
of violence to the government itself in the programs of 
our embryo American Fascists—the Silver Shirts, the 
Klu Klux Klan and other defenders of property. When 
General Smedley Butler testified before a congres- 
sional committee that he had been offered several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to lead a military 
force on Washington to save the government for Wall 
Street, not a word of protest went up from the patriots, 
not a move was made by a government department 
to prosecute, though the committee of Congress veri- 
fied the plot by many witnesses. 

Violence to save the existing system is tolerated, 
even encouraged. A mere theory of violence against 
it sends men and women to prison or to the lands 
they came from. 

The same forces that thus attack labor and the 
reds, demand a general patriotic conformity. Par- 
ticularly do they aim at discrediting or suppressing 
the middle-class allies of causes which may upset the 
status quo. No easier target exists than teachers, for 
colleges and schools are sensitive to the controls 
either of public boards or of the business interests who 
so largely support private institutions. The demand 
for teachers’ loyalty oaths is therefore a measure of 
the demand for silencing criticism of “‘American in- 
stitutions,’’ meaning thereby capitalism, not the Con- 
stitution. The whole record of academic-freedom 
cases in the last few years is proof that opposition to 
the business system, not disloyalty to our form of 
government, is the chief cause of dismissals and dis- 
cipline. Despite the loud cries of Bolshevism in our 
schools, there is not a single admitted Communist 
Party member in our entire school system, and few 
Socialists. The whole educational system is under 
what may fairly be called a capitalist political dic- 
tation. 

The trend of control was well evidenced in Con- 
gress last year when a rider was attached to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations bill prohibiting the 
- payment of salaries to any teacher ‘‘teaching or advo- 
cating Communism.” None had done so, but Con- 
gress was taking no chances. The bill did not, of 
course, prohibit the teaching of Fascism—a more 
nearly “American” doctrine in the eyes of “‘patriotism.”’ 
Though the school board got an opinion that Com- 


munism might be explained, not advocated, the 
Comptroller General, under pressure by the Hearst 
press and the patriotic societies, prohibited even that, 
by requiring oaths from all teachers every two weeks 
when they get their pay that they haven’t referred to 
the tabooed subject. Thus by suppressing reference 
to the word and educating children in ignorance of 
the political system of one great country, is America 
to be made safe for reaction! 

This onslaught on what were once regarded as 
established liberties not only strikes at contemporary 
controversies, but back at ancient issues of religious 
liberty. The Massachusetts compulsory fiag-saluting 
law of 1935 has aroused, like similar acts in other 
states, the old conflict between loyalty to God and 
loyalty to the state. The little Christian sect of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses staunchly refuses to recognize 
any power but God’s, and regards the flag as the “‘sym- 
bol of a sect called patriots” owing allegiance to an 
earthly authority. As a result their children in a half 
dozen states have been expelled from school, with the 
high approval of the Legion and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and in Massachusetts in one 
town have suffered the extreme penalty of being 
taken from their parents and ordered to a state train- 
ing school. Worship the flag, orders the state, or get 
no education at public expense, for we recognize no 
loyalty higher than to the state. This is the doctrine 
of Fascism. This is the road in the United States to 
the subjection of the people to the single power of 
whatever dominant interest controls the government. 

Thus in the United States we are already con- 
fronting those preliminary steps to a Fascism that 
yet can be checked. Already in Europe the united 
power of the labor, peasant and middle-class pro- 
gressive forces has triumphed over Fascist reaction 
in Spain and France. In those countries they have at 
last, Jearning from the tragedy of Germany, mobil- 
ized their differing political movements in a ‘“‘united 
front,” and have used the traditional democratic 
methods to reach for power. Where revolution and 
violence seemed certain, democracy in the hands of the 
left and labor has worked. How long or how far on 
the road to change it will work, it is too early to say. 
But that it is the way to counter Fascism and reaction 
is plain. 


In the United States, American liberties can be — 


saved as the process for peaceful change only as they 
are used by those today attacked, by a united and 
strong opposition to our industrial autocrats. We see 
a hopeful beginning in the movement for organizing 
unskilled labor, in the independent political action of 


labor and the farmers, and in the wide appeal which | 


the “united front’? is making through the League 


against War and Fascism. 

Only as we all join in the practical day-by-day 
efforts to preserve our democratic liberties by fighting 
every form of suppression, and aiding every issue or 
case as it arises, can we build sufficient forces to with- 
stand the inevitable attempt at a full-blown American 
brand of Fascism. We are in the early stage of a 
long race, to become swifter and more bitterly con- 
tested when the days of the compromise New Deal are 


done, in which the forces of progress can emerge the | 


winners only by developing vastly greater power and 
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speed than they today possess. And in that process, 
religious and middle-class agencies will find that the 
salvation of the values they cherish lies only on the 
side of those who produce the wealth of the land, and 


? 


who, organized in their unions, cooperatives, farmers 
associations and radical political parties, alone have 
the numbers and the self-interest to defeat reaction 
and move on to industrial democracy. 


Trends Toward the Servile State’ 


Earle M. Winslow 


oy < T takes no great prophetic insight today to raise 
8 4 the alarm that we are headed toward Fascism; 
@ |} but it took unusual insight to say, in the year 
before the World War, that the ‘Servile 
State’ was already upon us. In a book bearing that 
title Hilaire Belloc pointed to certain of its signs. 
Many events since have borne out that prophecy: and 
they are all implicit in economic planning, and are 
actually being realized in the Totalitarian States of 
Communism and Fascism. The Totalitarian State 
and the Servile State are synonymous. The fact 
that Belloc’s own “Distributive State’ turns out 
to have the earmarks of Fascism need not detract 
from his criticisms of a generation ago. They are more 
relevant now than they were then. 

We are familiar enough today with certain por- 
tents of Fascism, such as gag laws, of which the most 
insidious are teachers’ oath laws, acts aimed at mak- 
ing patriotism compulsory, and various threats to the 
freedom of the press and of religion. But there are 
other trends which are even more dangerous because 
they are not, for the most part, overt acts of violence 
against our prized liberties. If by virtue of these 
direct frontal attacks on freedom we were headed 
“straight’’ for Fascism, the fact that we are forearmed 
by being forewarned might save the day. But the 
road is not so straight and well marked. It is circuitous 
and subterranean and paved with good intentions. 
The forces at work while our energy is diverted to the 
resistance of overt acts operate chiefly in the economic 
field, and are political; and they have been bred in 
stupidity and ignorance. 

The signs of impending servility which Belloc 
thought should be apparent to anyone with a proper 
historical perspective—which to him meant having a 
“Catholic conscience of history’’—are none other than 
the social reforms imposed upon a capitalist society by 
democracy: the familiar ‘“‘social security legislation”’ of 
today. To Belloc unemployment, old age, sickness, 
and other benefits are at once the only choice in a 
society which engenders insecurity and insufficiency 
for the masses, and the sure means of making them 
wards of the state. His central observation is the 
familiar one which emphasizes the disparity between 
the professions of political democracy and the economic 
realities under capitalism: on the one hand the power 
to vote, on the other a complete lack of economic 
power. The concentration of wealth, according to this 
view, makes it possible for the strong to impose upon 
the weak a choice between submission and starvation. 
Despite their political power the masses may have 
lost the tradition of property to such an extent, and 
may have sunk so low in what Belloc calls the prole- 


Ble) 


*An address delivered before the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League meeting he'd in Boston, May 18. 


tarian trough, that they fail to use it. Rather, they 
accept the crumbs of social-security legislation which 
capitalism, with complete disregard of its professions 
of laissez faire, finds preferable to wholesale impover- 
ishment and revolution. But this way lies servility, 
bought at the price of liberty, because it means secur- 
ity and sufficiency—the earmark of slave societies 
throughout history. 

Belloc’s reasoning, for the most part, I cannot 
accept. His fears are only a variant of the discredited 
Marxian dogma that the rich are becoming richer and 
the poor poorer. Like Marx, to whom he owes much 
despite his Catholic professions, he has an unusual 
gift for giving the wrong reasons for obvious social 
trends; and he as completely misunderstands the na- 
ture of capitalism, whose complexity he mistakes for 
chaos, and whose difficulties he regards as internal. 
Nevertheless I share his apprehensions concerning 
the emergence of the Servile State. 

Instead of blaming capitalism, or free enterprise, 
for economic distress, however, it is much more 
reasonable to attach the blame where the liberal 
has always placed it, on what is broadly regarded as 
political interference, for which the Totalitarian State 
is the highest and most disastrous expression. Capi- 
talism is not a system, in the sense of being organized 
and run as a factory isrun. It isa mode of production 
which has grown up on free enterprise, property, and 
free contract, and it operates through the price 
mechanism. But by suppressing these foundations it 
may be deliberately turned into a system, at which 
point it ceases to be capitalism. The real forces at 
work to bring about this change are alien or external 
to free enterprise. They spring in part from a con- 
fusion of thought which leads to a demand for plan- 
ning, and in part from political interferences which 
have no such aim, but which work toward the same 
end none the less. 

The chief source of confusion lies in the failure to 
distinguish between the whole of capitalism and its 
parts. The individual enterprises are indeed planned 
and systematized, and they are run and controlled in 
an autocratic and paternalistic manner. They are 
island universes in the economic cosmos, but the cos- 
mos is not chaotic. It is highly complex, but it has 
order and intelligence because of the cost-price rela- 
tionships, and because of a competition which, unlike 
political and military competition, operates within 
well-defined limits which make interdependence and 
cooperation possible. This isthe eternal mystery 
to those who do not understand economics. Mistak- 
ing complexity for chaos they demand a plan, and the 
parts become the model, so that society is turned into 
a glorified Ford plant or department store. Out of 
such confusions comes the insistent demand for po- 
litical interference with economic processes, whose 
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only outcome is the Totalitarian State and servility. 

Whether the plan is called Communism or Fas- 
cism matters not in the least from the viewpoint of 
economic liberalism and time. They are two roads to 
the same heaven, a society without risk. Unfor- 
tunately their conception of risk demands the removal 
of the elements of economic progress rather than the 
political interferences which have created the uncer- 
tainties of economic progress. More specifically, the 
distinction between Communism and Fascism may be 
reduced to this formula: the one proposes to socialize 
profits, the other to socialize losses, both of which are 
merely aspects of the risk and uncertainty which are 
unavoidable in any dynamic society. Regardless of 
which aspect is attacked first, or whether it is at- 
tacked in the name of the masses or for the purpose 
of making capitalism safe for the capitalists, the other 
must succumb also. In the final reckoning this is no 
difference at all; and the identification of Communism 
and Fascism becomes more than the identity of their 
overt assaults on freedom. 

The other forces working toward the Servile 
State, of which the demand for social security is but a 
part, can all be summed up in the desire for “‘protec- 
tion.’ It isindeed paradoxical that the leaders toward 
the planned economy have all along been the high 
protectionists, the conservatives who protest loudest 
against the dangers of collectivism. But the logic is 
unmistakable. First they demand the tariff to protect 
them from foreign competition. Having received it, 
they discover that the real competition after all is 
’ domestic. In this country, for example, it is uncon- 
stitutional to erect tariffs between the states; but 
price-fixing may be demanded, and even granted, in 
other ways, such as price and freight differentials, or a 
like wage scale for all parts of the country. Or in- 
terests may instigate ‘“buy-at-home”’ campaigns, which 
may first mean “buy American,” and then be con- 
fined to New England, then to Massachusetts, finally 
reducing to the absurd plea to “do your trading 
in Somerville,’ or “patronize your neighborhood 
store.” 

But the demand for protection does not stop here. 
Agriculture also demands a protection which no tariff 
can.-afford, and in all logic it is as much entitled to 
consideration as industry. Outright subsidies are 
granted which differ in no fundamental respect from 
the subsidies which tariffs make possible. And this 
involves, as recent experience has shown, a high de- 
gree of planning, control, ordering and forbidding, and 
price-fixing—all the earmarks of the Totalitarian State 
in the making. Nor does the demand for protection 
rest here. Labor also must be protected: with wage 
differentials between different parts of the country, 
and within industries; and, above all, by the very type 
of social-security legislation which alone struck Belloc 
as the sure signal of approaching servility and a regime 
of status. 

We may well become alarmed at all this, even in 
the face of dire necessity. The implications are more 
than domestic. Economic planning, which must be 
essentially national, tends to destroy the mechanism 
through which international exchange normally takes 
place. But the demand for the commodities of foreign 
parts is not thereby entirely destroyed, and in the ab- 


sence of a peaceful mechanism for obtaining them 
the only alternative is to fight for the sources of raw 
materials. Here impends the greatest danger of all, 
the constant threat of war, which leads to more plan- 
ning, more regimenting of the nation into an armed 
camp, a complete dominance of economic life by a 
political and military mentality whose aims are not 
economic in any rational sense, but merely the desire 
for power. The state has never ceased to be domi- 
nated by the political concept of competition, which is 
exclusive, unmutual, and warlike, and entirely alien 
to the economic concept. This fact takes us a long 
way toward an understanding of imperialism and war. 
It gives us the key to most of the desire for planning, 
and to the forces working toward the Totalitarian 
State, for which the Servile State is but another and 


a better name. 
* * * 


‘THE SILLINESS OF ADVERTISING 


We often wonder if advertising affects other people as it so 
frequently affects ourselves. It is so silly, so brainless, so stupid! 
Cigarette advertising seems to us to take the cake for sheer in- 
eptitude. All the popular brands of cigarettes are consistently 
presented as not doing what it is evidently so dreaded that 
cigarettes might do. We never really knew what awful things 
might, and presumably usually do, follow upon smoking, until 
the present lavish cigarette advertising began. These miserable © 
weeds evidently parch and sting the throat terribly—all except 
this brand which is so “mild.’”’ They burn the sensitive mem- 
branes of the mouth and nose—all except this other brand which 
is so “‘cool.”” They cause constant coughing—all except this 
third brand which contains ‘‘not a cough in a carload.’”’ We 
wonder that anybody ever dares to touch cigarettes after reading 
what their manufacturers say about their evils. Then the silly 
exaggerations of advertising! Here is Rupert’s Beer described 
as “the talk of the town.’’ One would imagine, to read that 
phrase, that people did nothing these days but stop one another 
upon the streets and excitedly discuss this beer. As a matter 
of fact, who ever heard it mentioned outside of a bar-room? 
“T’d walk a mile for a Camel’’—but did you ever see a smoker 
refuse the first cigarette offered him? We are informed, on the 
radio, that Bill Ballyhoo’s orchestra at the Hotel Hotcha is 
“making musical history.” Musical history, which includes 
names of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, the Paris Opera and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra! Is anybody’s attention won, or 
even wooed, by talk like that? Even book publishers present 
their products as ‘‘the greatest novel of the century,” or “a 
poem greater than Wordsworth or Tennyson.’ Most adver- 
tising, as we see or hear it, we find either repellent or ridiculous. 
What it does to us is to teach us the articles which we must not 
buy under any circumstances. Give us a “phoney”? full-page 
ad, in the newspaper, or a salvey announcer’s statement on 
the radio, or a bill-board ruining the landscape in the country, 
and we are through for good and all. Advertising is an unmiti- 
gated evil. The way to stop it is to boycott it!— Unity. 


* * * 


SINGING CLERGY 

Shall ministers sing—in chorus? Informally singing in their 
annual session at Wayside Inn, in Massachusetts, Universalist 
pastors lately decided that their voices blend well, have tonal 
quality, might add greatly to the coming General Convention 
of their communion. 

Says the Rev. Gustave Leining, Braintree, Mass.: “Imagine 
100 ministers, robed and marching in processional, with vibrant 
harmony, swinging rhythm, singing the historic old verses. 
The possibility is too good to let drop. Let our clergy sing their 
faith.”’—Bert H. Davis in Religion on the March. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Effie McCollum Jones 


Monday, May 25—Only the True Can Impart Truth 


Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.—~ 
John 8 : 32. 


“T would be true, for there are those who trust me,” voices a 
real prayer. We want to give our best to thase who care for us 
and to our corner of the world. Character is contagious, and 
Just as saints unconsciously share their saintliness with those 
their lives touch, so evil qualities exert a malign influence. 
“Thou must be true thyself if thou the truth wouldst teach.” 
In all our relationships cur personal qualities, our moral con- 
victions, are speaking in a thousand ways without our knowledge. 
Efforts to share beliefs result only in sharing our personality. 


These are the things that ye shali do: Speak ye every man 
the truth to his neighbor; execute the judgment of truth and 
peace in your gates; And let none of you imagine evil in your 
hearts against his neighbor; and love no false oath; for all these are 
things that I hate, saith the Lord.—Zechariah 8 :16-17. 


Read Psalm 15. 


Prayer: Almighty and ever-loving God, in all our ways we 
would do the things that belong to our peace, because they are 
the things that are well pleasing in Thy sight. Thou dost keep 
faith with us all, and we know that Thy word is eternally the 
truth and in Thee there is no shadow of faltering from that high 
idea. May we grow like Thee as we strive to know and do Thy 
will of truth and love. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 26—-We Share What We Are 


Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven. Mat- 
thew 5:16. 


The self we build is our unique possession. No pretense can 
conceal it. In the last analysis we give to others only what we 
are in ourselves. When we have wrought hope and patience and 
sympathy into cur personality the result is a quality by which 
we and others may grow finer and sweeter. This capacity to 
grow in chosen ways gives us opportunity to enter on the greatest 
of all adventures—the search for our better and bigger self. 
Every step of that search makes us more valuable to ourselves, to 
those around us, and to God, adding to the sum of general worth. 


No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, neither under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they 
which come in may see the light —Luke 11 : 33. 


Read 1 Corinthians 4 : 1-5. 


Prayer: Ardently do we long, O Father, to make our lives 
a light to serve the welfare of the world. We can be, here and 
now, only a rushlight, and our influence is small. But what we are 
capable of becoming we pray for strength and courage to under- 
take, and perseverance that, having put our hands to the plow, 
we may not be tempted to look back. May the light in our souls 
increase and abound. We pray in our Master’s name. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 27—Moral Forces Rule Our Lives 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.—John 4 : 24. 


The persistence of moral quality in man’s ideals and his ef- 
forts after a better life are ample proof for the being and charac- 
ter of God. The fountain rises no higher than its source. Man’s 
ceaseless struggle after better ways and his confidence in their 
ultimate realization give assurance that his instincts are a cosmic 
urge coming from pressure of the tides of a world spirit that gives 
him no rest in any partial good. This world urge drives the soul 
on a quest that brings !ife’s deepest satisfactions, in the revela- 
tions of broadening horizons that beckon our souls forever on- 


ward. 


And we know that ail things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to his pur- 
pose.—Romans 8 : 28. 


Read Psalm 1. 


Prayer: Open the eyes of our understanding, our Father, 
that we may see reminders of Thy Presence working in and 
througn al! our experiences, to call us to our divine birthright of 
the beauty of holiness. Make us to realize how vain is all other 
effort until we have made peace with the hunger of our hearts 
after Thy righteousness and peace. Amen. 


Thursday, May 28—Divine Method in Life Processes 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?—-Genesis 18 : 25. 


Man cannot always see how life works its will upon him, but 
somehow conviction has grown that he must believe in a rightness 
in the sweep of experience. However different he wishes things 
might be, he knows that “‘there’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends.” Not ease or selfish satisfaction would justify existence. 
But strength through struggle, higher courage born from defeat 
and disappointment, do give assurance that supreme values are 
at stake and that to fare forth in faith that the universe is on the 
side of seekers for a heavenly country, is to find victory con- 
stantly more certain. 


Ye thought evil against me, but God meant it unto good, 
to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive.— 
Genesis 50 : 20. 


Read Matthew 25 : 14-29. 


Prayer: Father and Friend of every child of our race, we 
eagerly seek a faithful and trustworthy spirit in all the concerns 
of our lives. May we be found faithful in that which seems to us 
small, and so make progress toward that stage in fidelity that 
will enable us to stand for the things that affect Thy kingdom in 
the earth. Give us each a portion of the spirit that was in Jesus. 
Amen. 


Friday, May 29—Miracles of the Commonplace 
Is not this the carpenter’s son?—Matthew 13 : 55. 


The dust of the accustomed is too much in our eyes and 
minds. Men once asked skeptically, ““Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” Likewise it is easy for us to become disil- 
lusioned about humanity and cease to expect much of people. 
Rather, because some have risen to great heights, everyone should 
fee] that heroes are patterns of every person’s possibilities. The 
miracle of personal power is not lessened when seen as a working 
out in character of universal forces which everyone shares. Let 
us rejoice that flesh and blood can thus aspire to greater heights— 
and climb to them. 


Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.—1 John 8 : 2. 


Read 1 Corinthians 2 : 7-16. 


Prayer: Dear Heavenly Father, touch our imagination with 
the vision of a perfected race, grown into the measure of the 
fullness of the stature of Jesus, because we all have come to be- 
lieve, as he did, that to grow more godlike is the great aim and 
purpose of our life here in the earth. May the beauties of the 
spiritual life increase and abound in us this and every day. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


Saturday, May 30—Emulating Jesus 


For I have given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you.—John 13 : 15. 


Writing was formerly taught by “setting a copy” which the 
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pupil followed down the page. Usually, the first line was fair, 
but instead of looking at the original line most pupils copied the 
line just above the one they were writing. By the last line, mis- 
takes made earlier were intensified. A new method had to be 
found that would keep the pupil’s attention fixed on the model 
instead of repeating his own imperfections. Similarly, in re- 
ligion many measure themselves by others, while the pattern life 
of Jesus falls into disuse. Yet, to imitate an admirable pattern 
stimulates to valuable achievement. 


Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an example of 
the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity —1 Timothy 4 : 12. 


Read 1 Corinthians 2 : 1-5. 


Prayer: Dear Father of our spirits, in our lifelong struggles 
to bring into power the supreme spiritual forces and values in 
our lives, teach us Thy patience, that we may never become 
weary in well-doing, confident that the certainty of the eternal 
purposes is behind all our efforts to make the kingdoms of this 
world obedient to this great vision. In Thy light and strength 
may we go forward. Amen. 


Sunday, May 31—Choosing Our Allegiance 


And let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.—Galatians 6 : 9. 


In the calendar of growing lives there is only one date— 
Today. There is one purpose—to excel one’s previous record in 
service and fidelity. The world seems bent on destroying its 
chiefest treasures, with wars and suspicions and greed on every 
side. Ours is the crucial choice—to decide where we will stand 
amid this welter of primitive forces. The courageous spirit 
elects to stand with God for those powers that heal and uplift; 
against everything that hinders our efforts to bring the Kingdom 
of heaven into every life. Power is available for the struggle 
while its channels are kept open. 


Nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his. And let every- 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.—2 
Timothy 2:19. 


Read Ephesians 6 : 10-18. 


Prayer: Unto Thee, our Father, we lift grateful hearts for 
all Thy bounty of hope and strength and ideals. Without the 
consciousness of Thy support and blessing none of us would be 
able to withstand the trials of our discipleship. But we thank Thee 
for the assurance of victory for the right and the true, and we 
pray that Thou wilt so use us that thy Kingdom may come 
speedily to rule in the affairs of this world. In faith we offer 


our petitions. Amen. 
* * * 


GENERAL LUDENDORFF ON THE NEXT WAR 


General Ludendorff, who, as Quartermaster General, was 
German Chief of Staff in the Great War, has published a book en- 
titled ‘‘The Totalitarian War’ (“‘Der totale Krieg’). This book 
merits attention, not only because Ludendorff is a master of 
military science but also because he has been restored to favor 
in Germany and again has a great influence. His military doc- 
trines are much the same as those that are officially held and en- 
couraged in Germany. His book is being widely read, and, so 
far, no disagreement with its main thesis appears to have been 
expressed. 

According to General Ludendorff the conceptions of Clause- 
witz, based as they were on the lessons of the Frederician and 
Napoleonic campaigns, are out of date. War in those days 
was a struggle between armies rather than between nations. 
Clausewitz did conceive of the ‘‘totalitarian war,’ but rather as 
an abstraction or as an ideal, and not as something that would 
ever be a practical reality. He regarded war as an instrument 
of policy—he demanded that, although foreign policy must to 
some extent adapt itself to military necessities, war must remain 
subordinate to policy as a whole. 


Ludendorff argues that this doctrine was fatal to Germany 
in the Great War because it led to constant friction between the 
political leaders and the High Command, and by promoting the 
supremacy of the former paralyzed the latter. He gives the sub- 
marine campaign as an example. Had it, so he argues, been con- 
ducted as the High Command wished, the delays and hesitations 
of the civilians would have been avoided and the campaign would 
have been successful. 

Ludendorff regards war not as a means to an end but as an 
end in itself—as the supreme act of national self-assertion; not 
as a method but rather as a biological phenomenon necessary 
for the conservation of the “‘race.’’ He accepts the Nazi ‘‘racial’’ 
doctrine and speaks of the next war as the “racial war.” 

Such a war knows no limited aims: it is a life-and-death 
struggle. It does not consist merely of actual hostilities between 
armies—the ‘“‘theater of operations” extends to the entire terri- 
tories of all the belligerents. The fight is waged against the souls 
as well as against the bodies of the whole population of the 
enemy’s country, propaganda playing as big a part as poison gas. 
War is the‘ consummation of all national endeavor and absorbs 
all the material resources and all the physical and mental energies 
of a people. 

War, according to Ludendorff, is the supreme reality in the 
life of anation. All else, even in times of peace—which are but a 
preparation for times of war,—must be surbordinated to this 
reality. War is not an instrument of policy; policy is an instru- 
ment of war. 

A nation’s primary need is internal cohesion, for without it 
the army, which is an organic part of the nation, is without co- 
hesion. This cohesion requires a fundamental! conformity of 
beliefs. These convictions must have a religious character, but 
they must not be Christian. According to Ludendorff, Chris- 
tianity is an imported product “‘alien to the German race and a 
source of weakness.”’ He regards Shintoism as greatly superior 
to Christianity, and demands that Germany should adopt a “re- 
ligion of the German race’’ (which, in fact, is what the Nazi Dic- 
tatorship is trying to impose). 

Ludendorff approves of coercive measures to secure con- 
formity, and the extermination of all political and religious non- 
conformity that he demands is actually being carried out by 
the dictatorship. He has no use for religion except in so far as 
it promotes warlike qualities. 

The political, economic, financial, and religious structure of 
a nation must be determined by military needs alone. Stocks of 
such raw materials as can be obtained only abroad must be 
accumulated in peace-time, so that enough may be available for 
war. 

He believes in big armies—an “army can never be numeri- 
cally strong enough.’’ All men who are physically fit must be 
available for active service at the outbreak of war. He thinks 
that recruits can be taught the use of modern weapons in one year. 
He demands that the spirit of subordination should be promoted, 
together with initiative and strength of character. 

He condemns declarations of war not only as superfluous 
but as prejudicial to victory. It was, he says, ‘“‘a bad mistake” 
to declare war on Russia and France in 1914. As soon asa state 
has decided to go to war it must at once secure the command of 
the air, so as to hinder the concentration of hostile armies. The 
industrial centers of the enemy must be bombed. But the air 
arm is not decisive. Only a vigorous offensive of the land forces 
can decide a war. 5 

In case of invasion by the enemy the civilian population 
must take part in the fighting and harass the enemy’s rear. 

It is the commander-in-chief who must decide general 
policy, both at home and abroad in war-time. He must also be 
in control of the economic resources of the nation. The German 
law of May 21, 1935, confers upon the Minister of War most of 
the powers which Ludendorff demands. 

“A nation, when it asserts its right to life by waging a to- 
talitarian war,” he writes, “is not worthy of a great commander 
unless it places itself entirely at his disposal.’’—Manchester Guar- 
dian, from a Special Correspondent. 
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The Turkey Run Institute 


The officiais of the State Park at Turkey Tun, Indiana, have 
again extended the use of their plant to Universalists for an in- 
stitute to be held July 12-19. These Turkey Run Institutes 
have drawn young people from all up and down the Migsissippi 
Valley. Mrs. Sidney Esten wi!l be dean. The Rev. Laura Bow- 
man Galer, her assistant, and Dr. Walter H. Macpherson and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will be among those giving courses. 
One of the features will be a course on the Life of Jesus, by Mrs. 
Galer. 

Full information may be secured from the office of Mrs. 
Esten, 4112 Graceland 
Ave., Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

The cut published 
herewith of Turkey Run 
Hollow is from a picture 
made by Warren Sandage 
of Chicago. It was 
awarded the first prize of 
$20 and four days’ board 
at the Inn. Richard 
Henry Little, columnist 
of The Chicago Tribune, 
offered a series of prizes, 
and 250 pictures were 
entered. A second series 
of photographs is now be- 
ing submitted. We are 
indebted to The Gobbler, 
the official paper of the 
Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Indiana, for 
permission to use the cut. 

The organization of 
the work at Turkey Run 
and the spirit animating 
it may be seen in these 
paragraphs from the Per- 
sonal Service Depart- 
ment: 

As the keepers of the 
Inn, we -want to make it 
possible for you, our 
guests, to enjoy and ap- 
preciate fully this won- 
derful school of nature 
which is Turkey Run. 
We have the idea that a 
place as vast and lovely 
and interesting as Turkey 
Run should offer more 
than bed and board to 
the traveler and vaca- 
tionist, because we know that here are unlimited opportunities 
for recreation, study, physica! and spiritual development, good 
fellowship, and just plain fun. We don’t want you to come and 
go without being aware of these possibilities, so we have organized 
a new department which will make it easier for you to get the 
most out of your stay here. We call it our Personal Service 
Department. 

Here is how the department may be of service to you. Per- 
haps you are interested in geology but you don’t know just how 
to find out the things you want to know. If so, you make your 
wants known to Dick Savidge, the personal service director, or to 
any other member of the department, and in company with one 
of them you may visit age-old geologic formations such as deep 
chasms cut through sandstone by glacial streams, huge glacial 
boulders, coal beds, calcareous tufa, waterfalls, etc., all of which 


tell the story of the wondrous construction of the earth. You 
may learn about these things first-hand from your guide, and 
your trip may be supplemented later by moving pictures and lec- 
tures on the subject. In the same way you may make a study of 
plant life, for on every hand is an opportunity for contact with 
plants from the most primitive to the most advanced, from the 
bacteria precipitating the iron seen in the gorges, through the 
algae in stagnant pools, the liverwort, mosses and ferns, to the 
more advanced flowers, climaxing with the woody plants and 
trees to be found in the vast forest areas. Or, if you Jove birds, 
through this department 
you may learn of them 
and visit them in their 
own haunts. No matter 
what your outdoor in- 
terest may he, we can 
he!p you cultivate it by 
personal guide service, 
all-day hikes, lectures, 
moving pictures and just 
talking it over with some- 
one who is also inter- 
ested. Francis Beaird is 
the authority on these 
subjects. 

Along with this is 
the ever-interesting study 
of the historic relics 
which depict the sto1y of 
man’s achievements and 
progress. There is an 
aura of romance and 
mystery surrounding the 
mill site at the Narrows 
where John Lusk once 
established a thriving 
community, and many 
and weird are the legends 
clinging to the century- 
old Lusk home standing 
like a sentinel high on a 
hill overlooking the mill 
site. Melvin Davies, 
historian and guide, will 
take you to see these 
fascinating reminders of 
a by-gone day and will 
tell you the lore and 
history concerning John 
Lusk, that strange crea- 
ture who saved the trees 
of Turkey Run. 

Hand in hand with 
the study of nature goes the worship of the Creator of all this 
beauty, for standing in the presence of magnificent rocks and 
trees with their sublime indifference to time and man, who can 
be entirely unaware of God? A sanctuary for prayer and medi- 
tation is the little old log chapel wrapped in solemn stillness 
among the majestic trees on Hemlock Point. The little chapel 
is the scene each Sunday morning of a short worship service, to 
which you are invited. These undenominational services are 
conducted much the same as they were last summer, with a 
different minister in charge each Sunday. Late in the after- 
noon is a vesper service for the employees of the Inn who find in 
that brief hour inspiration and spiritual refreshment. We have 
been very fortunate in securing Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of 
Joliet, Illinois, to act as chaplain, counsellor and host during 
the month of July. 
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Ginn Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


& 


ON Po Wes.) 


In the breast of a bulb is the promise of spring; 
In a little blue egg there’s a bird that will sing; 
In the soul of a seed is the hope of the sod; 

In the heart of a child is the Kingdom of God. 


Willi Stidger. 


am L. 


ANTICIPATING CHILDREN’S DAY 


June 14 in many of our churches will be 
observed as Children’s Day. Some of the 
material on this page may be helpful as 
you plan your church calendar or special 
order of service for the day. 

* * 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


Reilgion in the home is a matter of con- 
tagion rather than instruction, the conta- 
gion of example. 

Formal family prayers are worse than 
none at all; a merely formal grace only 
disparages religion. When parents realize 
this they know that the chief obstacle in 
the religious education of their children is 
in themselves. They cannot give what 
they do not possess. A teacher can teach 
what he does not practice; but no one can 
train by example above the. level of his 
own life. We often hear parents say, 
when their child has grown to ten or 
twelve, that they must begin to set a good 
example. It is then too late. The early 
years are the most formative. If we want 
a child to speak a foreign language with 
correct accent we place him where he will 
hear the foreign words while very young. 
Each year of delay makes the process of 
learning more difficult. It is harder to 
acquire a religious attitude toward life 
than to acquire French or German. No 
year may be neglected without loss. (From 
“Religion in the Home,” by Malcolm 

Taylor.) 


* * 


WE ARE YOUR CHILDREN 


We are your children. 

Out of an infinite mystery, cradled in an 
age-old desire, the spear-thrust of a 
divine purpose, we came to you. 

We had no Fears. We had no Hates. 
We were burdened with no Prejudices. 
We had achieved no Incapacities. We had 
not been hardened by Ruthless Success. 

We brought only the Promise and the 
Potency of our Inner Selves. 

Today we slowly go on from you into 
the infinite mystery of Maturity that calls 
—and calls—and will not let us stay. 

As we go, parents beloved, cumber us 


not with Things. Spare us the curse of 
the Inherited Superstitions of your world. 
Free us from Transmitted Bigotries. Be- 
queath to us none of the Entrenched Half- 
truths of your time. 

Grant us this one boon. So share with us 
the divine miracle of Daily Experience 
that we may fare forth with bodies whose 
wholeness and endurance are constant and 
intrepid delights; with the Capacity to 
Think apart from Prejudice; with a love 
for Facts even when they become incon- 
venient; with an instinctive and inclusive 
Good-will; with a Self-respect so deep that 
it need not blur Reality by unwillingness 
to admit a personal mistake; with an eager 
Spirit that will make Life a constant Fas- 
cination; and with the Capacity to glorify 
one’s life by sensing its place in a Divine 
Purpose. 

We love and honor you with such insight 
that we dare not ask less than these. 

Thus for these we would give you—and 
Him who is the God of us both—-our most 
humble and hearty thanks. 

We are your children. 

Percy R. Hayward. 


* * 


THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him stand firm under the 
pressure of life. 

For every child understanding and the 
guarding of his personality as his most 
precious gfit. 

For every child a home and that love 
and security which a home provides; and 
for that child who must receive foster care, 
the nearest substitute for his own home. 

For every child health protection from 
birth through adolescence. 

For every child a dwelling place sanitary 
and wholesome, with reasonable provisions 
for privacy, free from conditions which 
tend to thwart his development. 

For every child a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. 

For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him from physical dangers, moral hazards, 


and disease; provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural and 
social needs. 

For every child an education which pre- 
pares him for life, and through training and 
vocational guidance prepares him for suc- 
cessful living. 

For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelli- 
gently as society’s charge, not society’s 
outcast. 

For every child the right to grow up in 
a family with an adequate standard of 
living and the security of a stable income as 
a safeguard against social handicaps. 

For every child protection against labor 
that stunts growth, either physical or 
mental, that limits education, that de- 
prives children of the right of comradeship, 
of play, of joy. 

For every child these rights, regardless. 
of race, of color, or situation, wherever he 
may live under the protection of the Amer- 
ican flag. 

* * 


A NEW IDEA WORTH GETTING 


“Oh, I’ve been thinking the very things. 
you’ve been saying for so long, but didn’t 
dare believe they could be true!”’ exclaimed 
a teacher of primary children recently. 
The occasion was a class in Primary Meth- 
ods at an interdenominational conference. 
The leader had been helping the group to. 
discover how much more meaningful 
“memory work” can be when it grows 
naturally out of some experience the chil- 
dren are understanding and enjoying. 
Searching questions were put to the group, 
illustrations were used, and soon the truth 
was apparent. When the period ended it 
was pretty well agreed that, learned just 
for promotion and rattled off with no re- 
gard for what the words mean, the educa- 
tional and religious value of the accom- 
plishment known as memory work is 


questionable. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Word from one of our leaders in the 
Denver, Colorado, church reports steady 
progress in the church school during the 
past few months. Mrs. Roger Bosworth, 
wife of the minister, is acting as superin- 
tendent of the school and is directing its 
program. She has organized a junior 
choir which is meeting with enthusiastic 
response. In the regular Sunday church 
service Mr. Bosworth has introduced a | 
story sermon for children. The result | 
has been the attendance each week of | 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty children. | 
In addition to the benefit received from || 
participation in this service it is hoped | 
that one by-product of it will be a 
strengthening of the relationship between 
church and school. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHELTER NECK INSTITUTE 


The Young People’s Institute of North 
Carolina, which was so successfu! last 
year, will be held this summer June 15-22, 
at Dix House, Watha, N.C. Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield of Greensboro will again act as 
dean of the institute. 

The following courses will be offered: 

“The Bible end the Ancient World,” 
by Rev. George M. Lapoint of Kinston. 

“Religious Education,” by Rev. W. H. 
Skeels of Rocky Mount. 

“Biographical Sketches,’’ by Miss Sallie 
V. Wilkins of Rose Hill. 

“Evening Readings,” by Dr. H. L. 
‘Canfield of Greensboro. 

“Sociology,” by F. L. Suttles of Greens- 
boro. 

Miss Edna Williams of Kinston will be 
director of music. 

Four doliars for board and lodging and a 
registration fee of $1.00 include all ex- 
penses for each delegate while at the in- 
stitute. 

Dix House is located near the North 
Carolina Highway, Route 40. A fine river 
near by offers splendid facilities for bath- 
ing, boating, and fishing. Recreational 
leaders will be present to plan games and 
other forms of indoor and outdoor activity. 

For further information regarding the 
institute write to Dr. H. L.Canfield, 213 
Mclver Street, Greensboro, N. C. 

Last year there were delegates present 
from other parts of the country, one young 
person coming from Massachusetts. It is 
hoped that this year will see as many and 
more young people with tne same enthusi- 
asm as last year’s group. 


* * 


LAKESIDE CONFERENCE 


Universalist delegates to the Christian 
Youth Conference of North America should 
send reservations to the National Union 
office before May 26 if they are to be as- 
sured of accommodations. This conference 
at Lakeside, Ohio, comes from June 23 to 
28, and will be featured by the presence 
of such outstanding people as Dr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa of Japan, Kirby Page, and 
other Christian leaders. The theme of tne 
conference is “‘Christian Youth Building a 
New. World.” We hope several Univer- 
salist young people will be present to rep- 
resent our denomination in this great 
movement. 

* * 


OUR KEYNOTE 

The Executive Board of the National 
Union is pleased to announce that the Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., 
will give the principal address at the 1936 
Convention in Murray Grove. The ad- 
dress will open the convention sessions on 
Saturday evening, July 4. One of the 
main issues to come before this convention 


will be the consideration of policies regard- 
ing Church Extension and Mission work. 
It is very fitting that Mr. Ellenwood should 
open the convention, inasmuch as he began 
his work in the ministry as pastor of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, church, which at that 
time was a mission church in charge of the 
NarPs CUR 

Mr. Ellenwood has always been a favor- 
ite among the young people especially, 
and the delegates to the 1936 convention 


will have an inspiring address to stimulate 
them in their work. 


* * 


STAR ISLAND 


While we are mentioning conferences, 
which are so numerous and outstanding 
this summer, may we remind you that 
reservations to the International Liberal 
Youth Conference at Star Island, Isies of 
Shoals, are limited. Your delegates 
should send in their applications immed- 
iately for reservations. Our policy in 
handling these will be—‘‘First come, first 
served.’ Send them in now, 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT DATES 


May 27 and 28. From two until four 
on these afternoons, Miss Ruth G. Down- 
ing will be at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, to 
receive her friends and to talk to them in- 
formally about Japan and the work of the 
Universalist Church there. Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson and Mrs. Percy R. Moody will 
be hostesses. Tea will be served both 
afternoons. Our invitation to visit Head- 
quarters on these two afternoons is ex- 
tended to everyone, whether in any way 
affiliated with the W. N. M. A. or not. 
We hope it may be possible for many of 
our ministers to be present, and we are 
especially anxious to have our church 
school members, from the kindergartners 
to the adults, visit us these afternoons and 
carry back with them the delight of having 
talked with Miss Downing, and having 
seen her exquisite Japanese house. 

June 13. This is a very important day 
in the calendar of coming events. Flag 
Day, June 14, comes on Sunday this year, 
and knowing that this is not an easy day 
for many of our church people to leave their 
services in the various departments, and 
never having held our Flag Day exercises 
on a Saturday, we are anxious to try it, and 
feel confident there will be more visitors 
than ever before, particularly because so 
many of our young people will find it pos- 
sible to come on this day. We are prepar- 
ing a short program, as usual, which will 
come from cleven to twelve Saturday 
morning. Following this you will be free to 
visit the historic shrine and toe wander 
through the fields to our camp unit, to see 
what remarkabie progress we are making 
there, and to picnic under the trees or 
within the shelter of the large barn. If you 
do not care to bring a luncheon, we have ar- 
ranged to have a plate luncheon served by 
the Worcester women who have so splen- 
didly prepared these luncheons for us in the 
past. They tell us they are to serve chicken 
patties, green peas, tomatoes, rolls, butter 
and coffee for 35 cents, with ice cream and 
cake available for 10 cents more. 

Just a word about the program. Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins is chairman of the 
committce making the preparations, and 


she has already secured Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin to speak on “Results of the Work 
with Diabetics at the Clara Barton Home- 
stead.” This is a splendid opportunity for 
all to hear Dr. Joslin. A new voice will be 
heard on the program this year. We 
welcome Mrs. Tracy Pullman of Salem as 
one of our speakers. Some years ago Mrs. 
Pullman was national secretary of Clara 
Barton Guilds. She will have a message 
especially for our young women. We hope 
also to have a pageant in the afternoon. 

There is still time to send to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., 
any articles you wish to contribute for the 
sales-tables. The proceeds from the sale of 
these articles are most helpful to our budget. 

When you arrive at the Birthplace on 
June 13, have with you a note of some of 
the things you must not miss seeing while 
you are there. On your list you should 
note: New artesian well, 145 feet deep, 
giving a capacity of 11,000 gallons a day; 
sketch of plans for the new camp unit 
which we hope to erect in the early fall so 
that it will be ready for use next summer; 
temporary kitchen erected by the cld barn 
on the side near the Charlton Road, a gift 
of our first head councillor of the Fresh Air 
Camp, who has kept the vision of the ser- 
vice of the camp before her, watching the 
progress from year to year, and now, know- 
ing our dire need for a kitchen, has come 
forward with this most generous gift; the 
most attractive corner cupboard in the old 
kitchen of the house, which has been built 
to take care of our fancy work, that it may 
be shown and sold to visitors during the 
entire year—tnis the gift of a church school 
class at St. Paul, Minn., which came to us 
through the Clara Barton Guild. These 
are a few of the new acquisitions. 

2 ok 


AN IMPORTANT FUND 


We know you will rejoice with us that 
the fund for Rev. Hannah J. Powell has 
been oversubscribed, giving Miss Powell 
the much deserved assurance that when 
the time of her retirement comes, she will be 
welcomed into a home of her own choice, 
in her native state of Maine. We are so 
very grateful to the many who have given. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vt., 
is actively promoting a safety campaign 
through the churches, church schools, Civic 
Improvement League, and public schools, 
requiring the taking of a safety pledge 
and the wearing of a safety button. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Middletown, 
N. Y., as part of the cbservance of Mothers’ 
Day, had the city health nurse and promi- 
nent doctors conduct a symposium on 
Motherhood at the church. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts 
School of Religion conducted the service at 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, May 17, and preached an 
eloquent sermon on ‘‘Reverence for Human 
Life.” 

Prof. Alfred N. Cole of Tufts preached 
for Dr. Rose of Lynn, May 17. 
was attending the May Day exercises of 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
where Miss Martha Rose played the lead- 
ing role in the college drama. 

Rey. O. Whitman Eames of Springfield, 
Mass., delivered the address at the Com- 
mencement of the Pacific Unitarian Schoo! 
for the Ministry May 15, on “The Chal- 
lenge of Magnificence,”’ and received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Miss Marion Downing of Norway, 
Maine, visited Headquarters May 12. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley of Peabody, 

Mass., fell in the bathtub of her nome 
May 4 and broke a rib. She is doing well. 
Dr. Huntley is improving. 
k Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge of Morris- 
town, N. J., author of “‘Christus Victor,” 
“The Landfall of John Murray,” and 
other books and articles, is seriously ill. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz returned to the office 
on Tuesday, May 12, after a trip to Cali- 
fornia, where he visited all of the Univer- 
salist churches on the Pacific Coast and 
attended the California Convention. On 
his way back he attended the banquet of 
the Western Unitarian Conference in To- 
peka, Kansas, on May 9, and preached in 
the Junction City Universalist church on 
May 10. On May 17 and 18 he attended 
the services commemorating the 125th 
anniversary of the founding of the Charles- 
town, Mass., church, of which he was 
formerly the pastor. On May 20 he was 
the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Sabbath School Union in West Somerville, 
Mass. 

Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rev. George Gilmour, 
pastor. Our church school is small, owing 
to the fact that this is a winter home for 
elderly tourist folk. However, two adult 
classes are maintained and the general at- 
tendance has been good. Mrs. Lillian 
Lambert, superintendent, has an ardent 


Dr. Rose : 


and Interests 


interest in the work. The Women’s Union 
has had a successfu! year under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Stanley E. Hunting. This 
organization meets every Friday from 
October to May. The union appreciates 
the reinforcement that comes to them each 
year from the liberal women of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches who 
spend.the winter here. The Men’s Club 
met regularly during the winter with an 
average attendance of seventy-five. A 
few cf the meetings were open to the 
women. One of the best attended meet- 
ings was addressed by Dr. Eugene Shippen, 
of Winter Park. Donald Putnam is presi- 
dent of the club. Under the chairmanship 
of Miss Mona Estabrook, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society had a successful season. 
Meetings were held twice a month, and 
the subjects discussed related to the ap- 
plicaticn of religion to important aspects of 
life. The choir has done outstanding work 
under the direction of Gurden Fory. 
The solo work of Mrs. Fory has always 
been an inspiration to a large number of 
winter tourists. Mrs. Lura Fullerton Yoke, 
one of Florida’s most gifted musicians, is 
the pianist. At the annual meeting the 
following officers and trustees were elected: 
President, Dr. Francis A. Cave; secretary, 
Miss Annie C. Skeele; financial secretary, 
Miss Mary Gilchrist; treasurer, Harry C. 
Chubb; trustees, Prof. Frank Smith, Mrs. 
George West, Max A. H. Fitz, Dr. Francis 
A. Cave, Mrs. Ann Handy, Irving S. 
Merrell, H. A. Farrand, Annie C. Skeele, 
Mrs. John 8. Gage. 


Massachusetts 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Mr. Raspe announces the following 
subjects for coming Sundays: May 24, “Is 
There Anybody There?” May 381, “‘Seme- 
thing Happened;” June 7, ‘‘The Latch on 
the Inside;’”? June 14, Children’s Day— 
christening service; June 21, “‘Life’s Rose 
Garden;” June 28, “The Acid Test.” 


Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. During the past eight months a 
nursery school has been conducted for 
children between the ages of two and five, 
meeting daily, Monday through Friday, 
from 8.30 to 11.30 a.m. with Miss Dorothy 
Buhmann, a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati Department of Child Care and 
Training, as director. The severity of 
the winter kept enrollment rather small, 
but the project has been a decided success 
educationally. It is the only such school 
of Cincinnati operated under the auspices 
of a church end maintaining the university 
standards: The pastor and his wife have 
provided transportation for the children as 
their donation to the enterprise. The 
school will recess at the end of May and will 


reconvene the first of October, according to 
present plans. One student was “grad- 
uated’ into the public schoo! primary de- 
partment at midyear, and another will 
transfer when the public schools begin in 
the fall. Another project, launched during 
the Lenten season, was a study class for 
adults held on Wednesday from 10 to 11 
a. m. in the pastor's study, in conjunction 
with the regular meetings of the W. U. 
M. A. The attendance averaged ten. 
Questions on ‘““The Implications of Uni- 
versalism’’. were the basis of the class. The 
response indicates that similar classes will 
be held throughout the church year, be- 
ginning in September, and will be based 
upon church history as revealed in bi- 
ographies. A candlelight service of me- 
morial communion was conducted on 
Good Friday evening with an attendance of 
sixty. The church quartet rendered por- 
tions of Stainer’s ‘““The Crucifixion’’ and 
this was followed by an interpretation of 
the Last Supper from the liberal point of 
view by the pastor, after which communion 
was observed. The Maundy Thursday 
service was given by Mr. Olson over radio 
station WSAI. Easter services began with 
a “Service of Song and Story” at eight 
o’clock with Russell Coburn as soloist 
end Mrs. Harry Shaw as narrator. Rich- 
ard G. White, superintendent of the church 
school, presided. The Clara Barton Guild 
then served an Easter waffle breakfast. 
Members of the church school engaged in 
as Easter egg hunt about tne church 
premises after the breakfast. William 
Stoess, a member of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation musical staff, assisted the 
choir at the Easter worship service, giving 
three violin selections. The congregation 
filled the auditorium and the offering ex- 
ceeded that of last year by more than $175. 
Three new members were received into the 
church and two children were baptized. 
The Fireside Club, young people’s group, 
plans to give a play in June to help raise 
funds for delegates to the Midwest In- 
stitute at Turkey Run. The annual May- 
fair is scheduled for May 22. During the 
summer the Thursday broadcasts over 
WSAI are being given at 9 a. m., due to 
an adjustment of the local programs to 
daylight saving time in the East. Rev. 
Julius Krolfifer of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church will conduct the broadeast on 
June 25, while Mr. Olson is attending the 
State Convention. 


Ontario 
Olinda.—Rey. Phillips L. Thayer, pas- 
tor. Congregations are holding up well 
during the post-Easter season. On April 
26 the church was host to the Odd Fellows 


and Rebekah Lodges of Ruthven. About 
seventy-five members of the lodges were | 
Mr. Thayer preached on “The | 


present. 


Spirit of Adventure,” his theme being that — 


the great adventure was the practice of a 
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Christian life. On Tuesday, May 5, the 
Mission Circle held a Mother’s Day con- 
tribution tea, at which Mrs. Farquaharson 
was the speaker. Mrs. Farquaharson is 
the wife of the United Church minister of 
Windsor. About 100 women were present. 
A very beautiful service was held on 
Mothers’ Day. The church was decorated 
very tastefully with spring flowers. At the 
close of the service six young people were 
received into the church. 


Vermont 


Morrisville—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. The work at this recently re- 
opened church is steadily moving forward. 
Each Sunday new faces appear in the con- 
gregation. At the Mothers’ Day service 
the minister took a few minutes to speak of 
the death of Dr. Henry M. Cary, and the 
congregation paused in silent prayer for 
that lonely mother—Mrs. Cary. The 
efficient work of Mrs. A. M. Adamsin 
keeping the church school open every Sun- 
day when no regular church services were 
being held, is proving of tremendous help 
now. And efforts are being made to send 
Mrs. Adams to the church school week at 
Ferry Beach this year. The minister 
is rapidly getting acquainted. One Sunday 
evening he addressed the Methodist Ep- 
worth League on “Universalism.’”’ These 
young people are having a series of Get- 
ting Acquainted evenings, so they may 
know their neighbors better. Another Sun- 
day he spoke to the Congregational Guild 
on “Good Will and Perseverance.” 

* Ok 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention, and 
superintendent of churches. 

Rev. R. Homer Gleason is minister of 
the Universalist church in Rochester, Minn. 

Rev. Benjamin F. Butler is a Univer- 
salist minister, pastor of a community 
ehurch in Seneca Castle, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert L. Weis is minister of the 
Universalist churches in North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Quebec. 

Prof. Earle M. Winslow was head of 
the Department of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy at Tufts College, but resigned recently 
in protest against the Teachers’ Oath. 

Roger N. Baldwin is Director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Dr. Ogden Vogt is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago, IIl. 


* * 


MISS HARRISON GOES TO LYNN 


Dr. William Wallace Rose has announced 
the appointment of Miss Alice M. Harrison 
to the position of director of religious edu- 
cation at the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn. 

Miss Harrison is a native of Manchester, 
Conn., and a graduate of the School of Re- 
ligious Education, Boston University. 
During her student days she joined the 
staff of the Eliot Congregational Church of 
Roxbury, and on graduating in 1932 was 


appointed director of religious education 
of that church school, one of the largest 
and most efficiently organized schools in 
the Boston area. 

In addition to teacher-training work 
which Miss Harrison has made a specialty, 
the new director brings training and ex- 
perience in junior choir direction and the 
presentation of dramatics. She will be 
introduced to the Church Schoo! Associa- 
tion members, and others interested to at- 
tend, at the annual meeting, Wednesday, 


June 3. 
* ok 


CLEAN IT UP BY COMMENCEMENT 


We are after ten thousand dollars with 
which to remodel Fisher Hall, the building 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York. 

We have just $3,419 in cash and pledges. 
We want to make this campaign short, 
painless, decisive. Whether you are an 
alumnus or not, if you believe in this old 
school with its memories of Fisher,. At- 
wood, Forbes and the present faculty, and 
in better training for the Universalist 
ministry, send in your contribution. Here 
is a letter fromm a member cf the class of 709: 

“Pep up that campaign! It’s going too 
slow! I gave $50. MHere’s another $50. 
Double up! Treble up! Quintuplet up, 
and raise it in the next three weeks.” 

Let all who can better this. 

Charles Clare Blauveli, Chairman. 

Send checks or pledges to Jay W. Ben- 
ton, Comptroller, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York. 

* 


* 


MURRAY GROVE IN 1836 


The longest season in the history of 
Murray Grove will be the one this summer 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Murray 
Grove Association at Good Luck, New 
Jersey. For nine weeks the program is 
filled with activities, beginning with the 
National Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute, 
July 4-12. 

Aug. 21 and 22 are the dates of the an- 
nual fair. Miss Emma Krementz is chair- 
man this year. The fair is the principal 
means of raising funds tu run the Grove. 
Contributions will be welcome. 

An intensive institute over one of the 
week-ends will be offered by the G.S.S. A. 
It is felt that this will meet the needs of 
church school workers in the Metropolitan 
District who cannot spend a whole week 
at Murray Grove. Watch for complete 
details. 

Among those preaching in the Memorial 
Church during July and August will be 
Dr. Roger F. Etz and Revs. Gordon Chil- 
son Reardon, Robert Tipton, Benjamin B. 
Hersey, and others. Rev. Harold Niles of 
Bridgeport and Rev. Ellsworth Reamon of 
Syracuse will teach courses during Y. P. 
C. U. week. 

Visitors will have an opportunity of 
viewing the Zeppelin Hindenburg on her 
trips to Lakehurst, which is very near. 


They may also enjoy fishing parties which 
leave the new marine terminal constructed 
by the State of New Jersey at Forked River. 
Don’t fail to make a trip to the Grove 
this Golden Jubilee Anniversary Year. 
Rates will be iow. The usual fine accom- 
modations and service will be available. 
Remember our Shrine of Universalism! 
dhe SHB: 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Mothers’ Day exercises were well at- 
tended at the Nashua church, with a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion. The 
ladies’ night of the Nashua Men’s Club, 
postponed because of the flood, was held on 
the evening of May 8, with good attend- 
ance, although not what would have been 
had there been no pustponement. The 
speaker of the evening was Princess Taum- 
anoff, a Russian refugee, who teld a thrill- 
ing story of experience, which lasted, with 
the question period, for over two hours. 
Incidentally, there was an excellent supper. 

Rev. E. L. Noble has received a unani- 
mous cal! to the pastorate of our Dover 
church. 

A three act play, “Whittlin,” was put 
on May 12, in the social rooms of the 
White Memorial Church in Concord, the 
parts taken by members of the Y. P. C. U. 
of the church. 

The monthly social of the Men’s Forum 
of our Claremont church was largely at- 
tended. These socials are distinct from 
the regular Sunday evening meetings, al- 
though sponsored by the same organiza- 
tion. 

On the front page of my daily paper: 
Two girls murdered. The murderer a 
criminal out on parole. Two burglars, 
each having been given suspended sen- 
tences last February. Little protection to 
the public in such administration of law. 


Ae MAB: 
* * 
CONNECTICUT FERRY BEACH |RE- 
UNION 
On Friday evening the Connecticut 


Ferry Beach reunion was held at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Norwich, with about 
fifty people attending from various cities 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. The church was decorated 
in keeping with the scenery and buildings 
at Ferry Beach. Registration began at 
6 p. m. and was followed by a get-ac- 
quainted hour in the room which repre- 
sented the Quillen lounge and Rowland 
Hall class room. At 7.45 there was a 
processional to the Quillen dining room to 
the tune of “Follow the Gleam.” The 
dining room was attractively decorated 
and the stage setting reprcsented the 
beautiful Ferry Beach grove with green 
trees and shrubbery. 

During the banquet Ferry Beach songs 
were sung, led by Mrs. Alice Combies and 
George Bell, with Mrs. Lilly Brennan at 
the piano. Miss Anna Stockdale, general 
chairman, acted as toastmistress and in- 
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troduced the speakers and the local paster, 
Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., who gave an 
address of welcome and greeting from Nor- 
wich Universalists and Ferry Beachers. 
Miss Helena Crandall gave a solo dance 
which was very graceful and artistic. 

Toasts were given by Rev. Douglas 
Robbins of Lowell, Mass., William E. 
‘Gardner of Boston, Bert Goff of Providence, 
R. I., Franklin Almorth of New Haven, 
and Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hartford. 
During the evening a telegram was re- 
ceived from Dexter, Maine, extending 
greetings to the Connecticut reunion from 
the Maine reunion, which was being held at 
Dexter that evening. President Stanley 
Manning of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation spoke briefly, as did Robert F. 
Needham, secretary of the association, and 
Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs. The speaker of 
the evening was Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket, R. I. He took as his sub- 
ject, “‘A Noble Nostalgia.”” The enter- 
tainment features included a quartet of 
singing waiters, a solo dance by Miss 
Helena Crandall, feats of legerdemain by 
Louis M. Crandall. The traditional 
friendship circle was led by Mr. Bird. 

* * 
ONE OF OUR FORMER NATIONAL 
OFFICERS COMMENTS 


It may interest you to know that I 
spent two months in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
this winter, and while there attended the 
United Liberal Church. I was very much 
pleased to see on the tablet outside the 
ehureh the words ‘‘Universalist-Unitari- 
an.” The congregations were good, music 
fine and sermons inspiring. I had the 
pleasure of saying a few feeble words to 
the Women’s Union one afternoon, and of 
conducting the morning service the last 
Sunday I was there. In addition to the 
regular service I gave them a message 
from the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. Dr. Gilmour, the pastor, underwent 
an operation while I was there, but 
preached Easter and the following Sun- 
day. I feel sure that the money given 
from the Universalist General Convention 
is a good investment. 

George H. Danforth. 
Notices 
GOLDEB JUBILEE YEAR—1836-1936 

The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church, 

Please send to Miss Emma F’. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
‘Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

April 28, 1936: 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Arikur M. Soule from 
Rhode Island. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Tracy M. Pullman from 
Ohio. 

Renewed license of John W. Parkhurst to preach 
{for one year) as of February 25, 1936, 


Renewed license of Stanley D. Rawson to preach 
(for one year.) 

Renewed license of Thomas A, Sinclair to preach 
(for one year). 

Granted license to E. Hartwell Daley to preach 
(for one year). 

Authorized ordination of Robert H. Barber. Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, D. D., appointed to confer 
fellowship. 

Noted acceptance by Rhode Island of Massa- 
chusetts transfer of Rev. Charles P. Hall. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
eek 
1936 STATE CONVENTION DATES 


June 3—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. 
June 5-7—Pennsylvania, Wellsburg. 
June 5-7—lowa, Webster City. 
June 21-25—Ohio, Attiea. 
July 30-Aug. 2—Georgia, Winder. 
Eg 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The New York State Fellowship Committee 
gives notice of the examination for ordination of 
Ralph P. Boyd on May 25, at 2 p. m., at the Syra- 
cuse church. 

L. H. Robinson, Secretary. 
+ 1% 
PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP 


At a meeting in the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, May 12, letters of ticense were granted 
to Edwin Cornelius Broome of Germantown and 
Walter Gabell of Philadelphia. 

William J. Arms, Secretary. 
ak 


OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will be held in 
Attica, June 21 to June 25. The opening meeting 
will be a worship service on Sunday night. Monday 
will be given over entirely to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Tuesday to the Young People’s 
Christian Union, Wednesday to the W. U. M. A. 
and Thursday to the business of the Convention. 

LaVerne Wright, Secretary. 
x * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship has been granted to Rev. Dudley 
Richards Child (Unitarian), under the laws of the 
Universalist General Convention governing Dual 
Fellowship. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
<a 
U. W. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Universalist Women’s Missionary Association 
of Pennsylvania will convene at Wellsburg at 2 p. m. 
on June 5, for the hearing of reports, election of of- 
ficers, and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
* Ox 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
102d annual meeting Tuesday, May 26, 1936, at 
3.30 p. m. in Crane Chapel, Tufts College, Mass. 
The first president of this society, Hosea Ballou, 2nd, 
was chosen the first president of Tufts College, 
May 26, 1853. 

After a business meeting Hon. Richard B. Coolidge, 
will speak on the “‘Early History of Walnut Hill and 
Tufts College.” 

The public is invited. New members of the society 
will receive, gratis, photostatie copies of the signa- 
tures of the first 100 members of the society, suitable 
for framing. Application for membership may be 
made to the secretary. 

Vinton A. Sears, Secretary. 
* O* 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 
Official Call 

The 99th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the Church of 
Our Father (Universalist), High Street, Pawtucket, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1936. 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to 
Article 2, Section 5, of the constitution of the Con- 
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vention will be presented, to the end that the annual 
session shall be held on the first Wednesday of May 
instead of the first Wednesday of June. 
Mrs. Fred C. Carr, Secretary Pro Tem. 
x * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Webster 
City, Iowa, June 5, 6 and 7, 1936, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Please 
send applications for entertainment to Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones, Webster City, Iowa, and send 
names of delegates to Nellie M. Housden, secretary, 
1306 20th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. W. H. Maepherson, president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, will speak on Friday 
evening, June-5. 

Nellie M. Housden, Secretary. 


Obituarwv 


Mrs. Frances E. Barton 


Mrs. Frances E. Barton, widow of Rev. Frank E. 
Barton, died at her home in Rockport, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 6, from the effects of a weakened 
heart. Mrs. Barton, a native of Brownfield, Maine, 
was the daughter of John and Caroline M. (Thomas) 
Fogg. She had been during the last twenty-five 
years a resident of Rockport, where Mr. Barton, 
previous to his death seven years agu, had a pastor- 
ate of eighteen years. Before coming to Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. and Mrs. Barton had lived fur many 
years in Bethel, Maine, where Mr. Barton had a long 
and happy pastorate. During the latter years of the 
residence in Bethel, Mr. Barton was the Maine Su- 
perintendent of Universalist Churches. 

Of her own family, Mrs. Barton leaves a son, 
Frank E. Barton, Jr., M. D., of West Newton, Mass., 
a member of the staff of the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospital; and a daughter, Mrs. Charles L. Haskell of 
Holyoke, a writer and public lecturer. There is a 
brother of Mrs. Barton, Fred Fogg, living in Port- 
land, and a sister, Mrs. Belle S. Howard, in Brown- 
field, Maine. 

Funerai services were held at the home in Rock- 
port, at 2 p. m. Saturday, May 9. The officiating 
clergymen were Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Su- 
perintendent of Massachusetts Churches, a long- 
time, close friend of the family, and Rev. George 
Mayo Gerrish, pastor of the Rockport Universalist 
church. Interment was in Beech Grove Cemetery, 
Rockport, where Mr. Gerrish had the committal 
service. 


Mrs. Alice Skerry Hosley 


Mrs. Alice Skerry Hosley, widow of Warren D. 
Hosley, died May 9 at her home in Warren, Mass. 
She was born in Fiskdale, the daughter of William H. 
and Jane (Charles) Skerry. The family removed to 
Warren in 1881. 

Mrs. Hosley taught in the Warren schools until 
her marriage in 1887. Mr. Hosley died in 1923. 
The Skerry family were staunch Universalists, and 
Mrs. Hosley was a devoted member of the Warren 
church, to which, from her girlhood, she gave gen- 
erously of her notable powers. She served as presi- 
dent of the Tuesday Club, and was active in all the 
publie interests of the town. 

She leaves a son, Charles Winthrop Hosley, of 
Springfield, two daughters, Mrs. Walter Short of 
Trenton, N. J., and Miss Esther Hosley of Warren, 
and four grandchildren, 

Funeral services were held at her home Monday, 
May 11, conducted by her former pastor, Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer of New Haven, and Rev. Paui Hoben- 
sack of the Warren Federated Church. The ser- 
vices were deeply impressive, as her pastors recalled 
to the many friends present Mrs. Hosley’s rare quali- 
ties as homemaker, mother, and friend. What she 
was to her community many bear witness, but what 
she was to her family and to her close friends cannot 
be expressed. Through weeks of distressing illness 
she maintained her clear mind and her unselfish 
thoughtfulness, and directed “little acts of kindness 
and of love,’’ until she went forth confidently to the 
larger life. 
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Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 

Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 

The Standard Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x12 1-2 inches. Price, 40 
cents per dozen. 

The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. Especially 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mission Study Book 1936-1937 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, the author, writes 
with an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of her subject and with re- 
freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 
illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street : ; Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Maas.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schooi 
416 Huntington Ave., Beston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. # 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicus 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For eatalogue, address Eerle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


Mike was going to Dublin for the first 
time in his life, and his friend, Pat, was 
giving him a few hints on what to do and 
where to go in the city. 

“What do I do when I go to the zoo?” 
asked Mike. 

“You be careful about the zoo,” ad- 
vised Pat. ‘You'll see foine animals if 
you follow the words, ‘To the Lions’ cr ‘To 
the Elephants,’ but take no notice of the 
one, “To the Exit,’ for begorrah, Mike, 
it’s a fraud and it’s outside I found myself 
when I went to look at it.’”-—Pearson’s. 

* * 

The vicar had received a couple of 
tickets for the opera from one of his parish- 
ioners. Finding that he was unakie to go, 
he rang up some friends and said: “An un- 
fortunate dinner engagement keeps me 
from attending the opera tonight; couid 
you use the tickets?” 

“We should be glad to do so,’”’ was the 
reply, “but we are your unfortunate 
hosts.” —T1d-Biis. 

oe 

This month is the sixth month of the 
Conference Year and to date there are 
only 516 budget pledges in hand totaling 
$25,500.00. This is disappointing consid- 
ering the number vf families in the church 
who are able and should contribute to the 
maintenance of the church’s program. . . . 
Let us have a large deficit at the close of 
this year.—Dallas (Tex.) paper. 

* * 


P. L. Travers, creator of ‘“Mary Pop- 
pins,” is coming to America. ‘‘Book 
Notes” quotes her as saying, “The Statue 
of Liberty beckons me and my mind is a 
medley of Thanksgiving Dey, maple 
syrup and speakeasies.’”’ She can bring in 
$190 worth of bicarbonate of soda, duty 
free.—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

* * 


The C, P. O.’s wife had just paid the last 
instalment on the perambulator. 

Clerk: ‘Thank you, madam. How is 
the baby getting on now?” 

Lady: “Oh, he’s all right. He’s getting 
married next week.”— U.S. Coast Guard. 
* * 

Author: “This is the plot of my new 
story: A midnight scene. Two bandits 
creep stealtaily toward the house. They 
scale a wall and force open a window. 
As they slip in, the clock strikes one.” 

Thrilled One (breathlessly): ‘‘Which 
one?”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Maid: ‘“Madam, master is lying un- 
conscious in the hall with a piece of paper 
in his hand and a large box by his side.”’ 

Mrs. Green (joyously): “Oh, my new 
hat has arrived!’’—Vancouver Province. 

x 

Stranger: ‘‘Are you taking summer 
boarders this year?”’ 

Farmer: “Yep; we don’t have to—but 
my wife likes to hear ’em talk that funny 
city dialect.’”’—Hachange. 


Chatterton Reports on 


How to Make the Leader Grow 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
reports on his plan to get a bundle of Christian 
Leaders every week and sell them at his 
church, as the Christian Scientists 


do with their great daily 


In Portsmouth we had only eight people 

taking the LEADER, and we did some- 
thing about it. Through Miss Brown we have been 
carrying out a plan to sell a bundle of LEADERS. 
In two weeks we increased our circulation in the 
parish from eight people to thirty-two people, and 
before another six months that list will be increased. 
That’s something to talk about, even if I do say so 
myself, and I think that every one of our ministers 
should give the plan a try. It is surprising, but 
people are willing to pay five cents a week and pay 
more in the end, rather than pay the $2.50 out- 
right. Portsmouth leads the way. 


Fifty-two issues of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for $2.50 


The one world-wide denominational journal 


PRICE FIVE CENTS PER COPY 


Universalist Publishing House 
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